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The Story of Columbus. 


By E.izABETH EGGLESTON SEELYE ; edited 
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by Dr. Epwarp EGGLEsToNn, With 100 
Illustrations by Allegra Eggleston. 
1zmo, Cloth, $1.75. 


This book is the result of most extensive investiga- 
tions, which have been carefully verified by the emi- 
nent historian and novelist, Dr. Eggleston, It is not 
teo much to say that the whole world has been drawn 
upon for material by the author and the artist. The 
fruits of these investigations are p ted in a popular, 
readable, always conereneing form. While the book 
contains all the results of mcdern inquiry offered in the 
bulkiest biographies, the story is here condensed and 
the material selected with a view to an alwavs interest- 
ing narrative. To a considerable extent the plan of 
both text and illustrations is like that of E ton’s 
Household History of the United States, It is hardl 
necessary to say more regarding the fitness of this vol- 
ume for a place in every Auateen private, public and 
school library. 





God's Fool. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, author of ‘‘ The 


Sin of Joost Avelingh.” 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 
In the opinion of t critics, ‘* God’s Fool,’ 





the new novel by Maarten Maartens, ts the 
finest development thus far of the author’s powers, and 
its ¢ in book ises to attract general 
attention. There can be no question arding the 
high appreciation of Maarten Maartens's work by Ameri- 
can and English readers. 


Man and the State. 


STUDIES IN APPLIED SOCIOLOGY. 
A Series of Seventeen Lectures and Dis- 
cussions before the Brooklyn Ethical As- 
sociation. Uniform with ‘‘ Evolution in 
Science and Art.” 12mo. Cloth, $2.00, 


* The series containing these interesting studies is a 
valuable and efficient medium for the popularization of 
modern | thought.”""—Public Opinion. 

* All are by men of unquestioned ability, whether 
one accepts their views or not, and form in their mass a 
series of able articles on economic science, a su 
which has grown into larity as of high importance, 
affecting every of the community,’ 


In Old St. Stephen’s. 


By Jeanie Drake. 
‘Country Library. 
cents ; cloth »$1.00. 


The author ts a fascinating sketch of the life 
of an old family in South Carelina in the early part of 
the century. General Lafayette and Calhoun are 
among the characters introduced in this book, which 


No. 102, Town and 
12mo. Paper, 50 
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Admiral Farragut. 


By Captain A. T. MAHAN, U. S. N., author 
of * The Gulf and Inland Waters,” etc. 
With Portrait and Maps. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.25. 

This is the first book in ‘‘ The Great Commander 

Series,” edited by Gen. James Grant Wilson, repre- 


senting an effort to satisfy a popular demand for a 
series of convenient, readable, popular, but authori- 


tative biographies of illustrious American leaders on | 


land and sea. The second volume will be ‘' Genera! 
Taylor,” by Major-General O. O. Howard, U. S. A. 
Other volumes will follow shortly, Each will present 
a steel-plate portrait of the subject asa frontispiece, 
and will contain several maps. 


“GOOD BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS" 
SERIES, 


Along the Florida Reef. 


By Cuaries F, Houper, joint author of 
** Elements of Zoology.” With numerous 
Illustrations, tamo. Cloth, $1.50. 


A story of camping and fishing in company with a 
naturalist in Florida. The author combines enter” 
tainment and instruction, and his book is filled with 
iflustrations which will be prized by every young 
reader who has ever visited the seashore, or cares 
for information regarding fishes, shells, and the va. 
rious forms of marine life. 


The Battle of New York. 


By WiLLtaM O. STODDARD, author of ‘‘ Little 
Smoke,” ‘‘ Crowded out o’ Crofield,” etc. 
With 11 Illustrations and colored Frontis- 
piece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

This popular author presents an extraordinary 
page of our history, which is unfamiliar to readers of 
the younger generation. He tells what two boys saw 
and experienced during the great draft riots in New 
York. Side by side with these scenes there are some 
vivid descriptions of a boy's adventures at the battle 
of Gettysburg. 


Englishman’s Haven. 

By W. J. Gorpon, author of ‘‘ The Captain- 
General,” etc. With 8 full page Illustrations. 
t2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

The romantic story of a boy's adventures among 
the Indians and French of Cape Breton, and his 
exploits when the Americans, and afterward the 
English, captured the stronghold of Louisbourg. A 
thrilling tale of our colonial times. 

“* Vividly and excitingly told.”"— Boston Globe. 





& Co’s NEW BOOKS. 


| Man and the Glacial Period. 








By G. Freprerick Wricut, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Oberlin College ; author of 
“The Ice Age in North America,” “Logic 
of Christian Evidences,” etc. No, 69, Inter- 
national Scientific Series. With numer- 
ous Illustrations, 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 
Of Prof. Wright's ‘Ice Age in North America” the 

Independent says: “ The au has seen with his own 

eyes the most important phenomena of the ice age on 

this continent from Maine to Alaska. In the work fusalf, 
elementary description is combined with a sciea- 
tific and philosophic method, without for 

a moment the purely scientific character, Prof, Wright 

has contrived to give the whole a philosophical di- 

rection which lends interest and inspiration to it.’” 


The Moral Instruction of 
Children. 


By Fe.ix Apier. A new volume in the 
International Education Series, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50, 

This book contains the lectures delivered by sae 
Adler in the School of Applied Ethics, during, Ss 
session in 1891, at Plymouth, Mass. A few lec- 
tures have condensed, but most of them are pub- 

Moral Education is 


lished substantially as delivered, 
everywhere acknowledged to be the most 

part of all education, and the publishers one one 
offer a book so full of helpful suggestions to 

and parents, 





Education from a National * 


Stand point. 


By ALrFrep FovulLies, 


bridge; Head Master of the Marling 
School, Stroud. With an Introduction 
WituaM T. Harris, A.M., LL.D,,Uni 


States Commissioner of Education. 
1zmo. Cloth, price, $1.50. 
Fouillee’s contri- 





bution to 
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ments . and the exposure 
cies that have recently arisen, are among the 
topics found in the work. 


The Berkeleys and Their 
Neighbors. 


By Motty Extior Seawert, author’ of 
‘* Throckmorton,” * Little Lage, 7 etc, 
No. 103, Town and Country Libfary. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $r.00, - 

** To read Throckmorton is to be beguiled.”—WV, Y, 


Sun, 
** Miss Seawell has a brisk and fancy and a 
turn for the odd and fanantic WY Tribes 


~ 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail om receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & GO., 1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


Translated and 
edited, with a Preface, by W. J. GREEN- 5 
STRBET, M.A., St. John’s College, Cam- 
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Just issued and now ready at all the 
bookstores, Copies sent by the pub- 
lishers to any address on receipt of 
price. 








Old Italian Masters. 


The engravings from paintings by the 
old Italian masters which the celebrated 
American wood-engraver Timothy Cole has 
been contributing to 7he Century Magazine 
for several years past are now issued in a 
handsome volume of nearly 300 pages. The 
text is by W. J. Stillman, the well-known 
art critic. Mr, Cole contributes 67 full-page 
engravings from paintings by Michel- 
angelo, Titian, Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, 
es pag a of other old masters, and furnish- 
es also brief but interesting comments on the 

intings reproduced. The book is printed 
fo the best style of the De Vinne Press, and 
is handsomely bound in cloth, with design 
in gilt stamped on cover. Price, $10.00, 

A limited edition of 125 setsof a Portfolio of 
Proofs of ‘‘Old Italian Masters,”’ taken by 
hand on Japan paper, and signed v4 the proof- 
-printer and by Mr. Cole, is issued at $175.00 
each, Accompanying the Portfolio is acopy of 
the book containing Mr. Stillman's text printed 
on Holland paper in an edition limited to 125 

S. 


copie 
English Cathedrals. 


By Mrs. Schuyler Van Renssalaer. A 
handsome royal octavo volume of 400 
pages, containing 154 illustrations by Jos- 
eph Pennell, presenting a vivid panorama 
of the reat Cathedral Churches of Eng- 
land. Price, $6.00. 

A limited edition of 250 copies, registered by 
the De Vinne Press, and printed from type, is 





also issued, In two volumes ; price, $25.00 
Sor the two. 


Old Ways and New. 


Stories by the ar ny magazine writer, 

Viola Roseboro’,—the first permanent col- 

eg of her writings. 200pages. Price, 
1.25. 


THE CENTURY CO., 


THE LATEST BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Crow’s Nest and Belhaven 


Tales. 

A collection of stories by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, author of ‘‘ The Anglomaniacs,” 
etc. This handsome volume of 200 pages 
contains some of the best of Mrs. Har- 
rison's shorter pieces, including ‘‘ Una and 
King David,” ‘‘ Penelope’s Swains,” ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Alcibiade,” ‘‘Gay’s Romance,” etc. 
Illustrated, Price, $1.25. 


Faith-Healing, Christian Sci- 
ence, and Kindred Phenomena. 

By the Rev. J, M. Buckley, D.D., editor 
of the New York Christian Advocate. Dr. 
Buckley takes an eminently practical view 
of the psychological questions discussed, 
and has been at abundant pains to verify 
the many curious anecdotes with which 
the book abounds. 300 pages, Cloth, $1.25. 


The Love of the World. 


By Mary Emily Case, Professor of Latin 
and Greek at Wells College. This isa 
little book-of religious meditation, issued 
somewhat in the style of Thomas a Kemp- 
is’s ‘‘Imitation of Christ.” Its liberal 
Christianity is sure to appeal to a large 
number of people. In dainty binding. $1 00 


The Chatelaine of La Trinite. 


By Henry B. Fuller, author of ‘‘ The 
Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani.” ‘‘ The Chate- 
laine” makes a volumeof 176 pages, neatly 
bound in gray cloth, with a decorative 
cover design in gray and silver, and with 
ornaments and illustrations by George 
Wharton Edwards. Price, $1.25. 


Characteristics. 
In this romance the author, Dr. S. Weir 


Mitchell, has given the results of a life-long 
study of human nature, In cloth, gilt top; 











307 pages. $1.25. 
PUBLISHED BY 


33 East 17th St., Union Square New York. 


Play in Provence. 

A volume of 200 pages, the joint work of 
the American illustrator Joseph Pennell 
and his wife, Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
There are chapters on ‘‘ The Bull-Fight,” 
‘*The Water Tournament,” ‘‘ The Story of 
the Maries,” ‘‘A Painter’s Paradise,” etc., 
and illustrations to the number of nearly 
one hundred, Price, $1.50. 


Frank R. Stockton’s Works. 


A new edition of five of Mr. Stockton’s 
most popular novels,—‘‘The Hundredth 
Man,” ‘‘ The Squirrel Inn,” etc.—in uniform 
binding, put up in a box, Price for the set, 
$5.00. Books in this edition sold only in 
complete sets, 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Tom Paulding. 

A boys’ book by the popular writer, 
Brander Matthews. Illustrated. 12mo; 
cloth; $1.50. 


The Admiral’s Caravan. 
By Charles E. Carryl, author of ‘‘ Davy 
and the Goblin.” Illustrated by Birch. In 
cloth; $1.50. 


Some Strange Corners of our 


Country. 
By Charles F. Lummis, author of “A 


Tramp Across the Continent,” etc. - Illus- 
trated. $1.50. 


A Book of Cheerful Cats 


Arp Orner AniMaTeD ANIMALS, 

The funny ‘‘ cat pictures” and verses by 
J. G. Francis, collected from St, Nicholas, 
etc.,” and with much new material. In 
boards, $1.00. 


The Bound Vols. of St. Nicholas 


For 1892. Two magnificent volumes. 
$4.00. 














Bree big enough tohold 52 numbers 
of the Critic will be sent to any address, 
t free, on receipt of one dollar. Address, 
HE Critic Co., 52 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 








OUT 
You learn in a day—it’s easier than walk- 
ing—more fascinat 4 than tennis— takes 
you near to Nature’s heart—gives you acme 


of healthful happiness. 
pela ear ae "vos seen 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New York Cy. if Best Bt St. 

ISS FAIRFIELD'S Classes for oung women 
and children reopen Oct. 5, den. Special 
attention to primary work. 

is valuable in proportion to its 

An A gency influence. If in merely hears of 
vacancies and tells is something, but if it is 
a asked to recommend a 








yon. aoaee them 
you that is more: ‘Our Recommends 


. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal. 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS. Ref- 

erences : Pres. ht, New Haven ; Pres. F. 

A. Walker, Boston ; Rev. E. E. Ha'e, Boston ; 
Dr. J. S. Thacher, 3g W, 39 bSt.. -Y. Address S. D. 
Thacher (A.B., LL-B., Yale Un.), 136 Lexington Ave., 
N.Y., durin j and Aug, 








T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC. “ Oreads”’ free. 
Send for one. ; 








ANG HAM SCHOO L FOR BOYS. (Established 
in 1793.) Ninety-eighth year will, October 








rst, 1891, at N. @. Address, 
May. R. BincHam, N.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Washi: m, District of Columbia, 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. A School of High 
Certificate 





Grade for Girls. admits to 

Wellesley. Great advantages in modern 
languages, elocution, music and art. For catalogue 
address the 


r.and Mrs WM. D. CABELL. 


; = : 
Ohio State University. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

17 Professors and Assistants, 13 Laborato- 
ries, Departments of Arts, Literature, History, 
Politics, Philosophy, Law, Science, Agricul- 

ture, Engineering, Pharmacy. 

Send for catalogue. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY. 


HE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS now 
offers ten post: uate scholarships having a 
cash value of $100 exclusive of tuition. 

Mathe 


terat 
Psychology — 
partments, ‘tory Tadeernivate be 
pen sca Br . P. Gordy is in process of 


it. 
tes Cuaruas W. Suran, President. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Three Episodes of Mas- 
sachusetts Fistory. 


By CHArLes FRANCIS ADAMS, author- of 

‘Richard Henry Dana,” etc. With two 

Maps. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

A work of remarkable historical value de- 
scribing (1) the settlement of Massachusetts 
Bay, and the struggle between the royal party 
and the Puritans; (2) the early religious 
dispute in Massachusetts, the account of which 
is now for the first time written from a modern 
point of view ; (3) the slow ei and gradual 
development of a Massachusetts town from 
1640 to 1890. 


Zachary Phips. 


An historical novel, by Epwin LAssETTER 

BYNNER, author of ‘‘ Agnes Surriage,” ‘“The 

Begum’s Daughter,” etc., $1.25. 

The hero goes through Aaron Burr's Ex- 

dition, the War of 1812, and the Seminole 

ar; then is connected with the American 
legation in London. A story of great and 
varied interest. 


Agnes Surriage. 
The Begum’s Daughter. 


New editions of Mr. Bynner’s other admir- 
able historical novels. Price, $1.25 each. 


Children’s Rights. 


A most readable and valuable book, discus- 
sing subjects of great importance to parents 
and Kindergartens. By Katz DouGLAS 
WIGGIN, author of ‘‘ The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol,” “* The Story of Patsy,” ‘‘ A Summer 
in a Canon,” and ‘ Timothy’s Quest,” 
16mo, $1.00, 


An American Mission- 
ary in Fapan. 


By M. L. Gorpon. M.D., D.D. With 
an introductory Note by Rev. Dr. WILLIAM 
E. GriFFis, 16mo, $1.25. 

Dr. Gordon, a wise and judicious missionary 
for twenty years, in this book makes a dis- 
tinct and very interesting contribution to our 
knowledge of the social and religious devel- 
opment of Modern Japan. 


Little-Folk Lyrics. 


By Frank Dempster SHERMAN, author of 

* Lyrics for a Lute,”. etc. 16mo, gilt top, 

$1.00, 

Mr, Sherman’s bright fancy and admirable 
lyrical faculty have produced a book of real 
interest and rare excellence for young people, 


Roland Blake. 


By Dr, S. Wetr Mitcnet.. Riverside 
Paper Series, 50 cents. 
aa” nook uh every cultivated mn 
1 ame The 
. ™ pleasure. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
Hovcuton, Mirruin & Co., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 





T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


HAVE $¥UST ISSUED 


Tennyson’s Poems. 


Complete in two volumes, Illustrated with 
numerous wood engravings from original draw- 
ings by the best artists, with photogravure 
frontispieces. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
boxed, $3.00. 2 vols., r2mo, white back and 
corners, fancy paper sides, gilt top, boxed, $3.00. 


Tom Clifton; or, Western Boys 
in Grant and Sherman’s Army. 


By Warren Lee Goss, author of ‘ Jed,” 
**Recollections of a Private,” etc. 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.50. ; 


The Every Day of Life. 


By the Rev. J. R. Mriier, D.D., author of 
**Silent Times,” ‘‘Making the Most of Life,” 
etc 16mo, gilt top, parti-cloth, $1.00; white 


and gold, full gilt, $1.25; levant morocco, 
flexible, gilt edge, $2.50. 
Daily Food. 


New illustrated edition with r2 photo- 
engravings. 18mo, parti-cloth, gilt edge, 75c ; 
cloth, full gilt, 75c; French silk, gilt edge, $1.25 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS. 


23 vols, 18mo, parti-cloth, gilt top, $1.co; cloth gilt, 
pd full silk, $x.50; half calf, Stes half levant, 
2.50 per vol, 


WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. (Selections.) Photo- 
gravure Edition. 1amo. Cloth, $2.50. Leather, $3.50. 

WORDSWOURTH’S POEMS, (Complete.) Imperial 
Edition, Illustrated. r2mo. Cloth, Gilt Edge, 
$x.50. Library Edition, Cloth, Gilt Tcp, $1.50. 

FAMOUS TYPES OF WOMANHOOD. remo. $1.50. 

THE IMPERIAL EDITION OF STANDARD 
POETICAL WORKS. 20 vols. Full remo, Illus- 
trated. Cloth, Gilt Edges, per vol., $1.50. 

EQUITABLE TAXATION, :emo, 7sc. 

A PLEA FOR THE GOSPEL. 16mo. Gilt Top, 75c. 

MILTON’S POEMS. (Complete.) Imperial Edition. 
Illustrated, ramo. Cloth, Gilt Edge, $1.50. Library 
Edition, r2mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50. 

HUGO'S LES MISERABLES. 2 vols., full, amo, 
Cloth, Gilt Top, $3.00. Half White, unique bind- 
ing, $3.00. 

WALTON'S ANGLER. 2 vols., photogravure frontis- 
piece, 16mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $2.50. 

THE RIVERPARK REBELLION. 

SHORT STUDIES IN BOTANY. 

POLLY BUTTON’S NEW YEAR. 

MIXED PICKLES. 12mo. §1.25. 

THE CADETS OF FLEMMING HALL. ramo. $1.25 

OUR BIRTHDAYS, 1:2mo. Parti-cloth. Gilt Top, 
$1.00, 


12m0, §1.00. 
zamo. $1.00, 
ramo. 75 cents. 





Send for our complete Catalogue of new and im- 
portant publications. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO,, 


46 East 14th Street, New York, 
100 Purchase Street, Boston. 


AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL, 


BERLIN, GERMANY, 


offers to ladies wishing to study abroad the 
cae mune ie Corman, F 





wie Principal, Mrs. Mary B. Willard refers by per 


rs. . New York, and 
the Honorable Wm. Walter U. S. Minister to 
Germany, Berlin. Address for lar, 


Miss Rusy I, Girseat, Woman’s Temple, Chicago, 





MR. BIGELOW'’S 
New Book. 


A remarkable welcome by the press. 


Paddles and Politics 
the Danube. 


By Pou.tnry Bicrtow. A highly interesting 
journal of a canoe-voyage down ‘‘the Mis- 
sissipi of Europe” from its source to the 
Black Sea, with descriptions of the resident 
nations, and casual discussions of the polit- 
ical situation, Illustrated with numerous 
offhand sketches made on the spot by Mr, 
Bigelow. (‘' Fiction, Fact, and Fancy 
Series,”) Cloth, r2mo, 75 cents. 


“ This is the most expressive book on the Danube 
and the modern Danube region that has yet been 
printed.” —Broocklyn Times. 


“Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s studies of orsign 2 polis 
have been widely read in this country. little 
volume is in a lighter vein than most of the previous 
work and it has more to 7. about padd than 
about politics. + Mr. Bigelow gives a - 
ing description of a canoe tripon the Danube. He 
had many delightful adventures, and found the 
manners and customs of the peasants very fascinat- 
ing.” The Literary World. 


“ The descriptive ion of the book is bright and 
clear, its liveliness here and there heightened by 

raphic pencilings, usually comicand queer. . . . 

he reflections, comparisons and inferences of the 
author will be found suited to the dignity and gravity 
of the subject. His high apts are given their f 
swing when he describes the Gy dance and the 
Hungarian revel,” —Boston Transcript. 

‘One of the most delightful books of travel lately 
given to the public.”"—Los Angeles Times, 

‘*The volume has been of great interest to us as a 
descriptive effort and as a study in an obscure field 
of European politics. Weare assured that those who 
read it will have henceforth a clear idea of the situ- 
ation in the Balkans.” —Chicago Interior, : 

‘*No more beautiful river than’ the Danube could 
have been chosen for such an excursion, and nothing 
of itsr has ped the eye of Mr. Bigelow. 
—New York World. 

“Mr, Bigelow tells us in this crisp little volume of 
his experiences, and whoever commences to read it 
will not be apt to pause until he reaches the closing 

age. He will find something informing on every 

eal.” —Magasine of American History. 

‘Mr. Bigelow's sketches of life in the Danubian 
villages and provinces are fresh and graphic, and 
recall those of Bayard Taylor, written before the 
fashion of touring made such sketch place.” 
—Cincinnati Times-Star. 

* He has given a lively description of a canoe voy- 
age down an historic river, and of the more than 
picturesque phases of civilization along its banks,””— 
Boston Advertiser. 

** The book is lentifully illustrated with sketches, 
which add to its interest.”"—San Francisco Call, 

“Very ‘meaty’ and interesting. There is evi- 
dently no padding in it, but a piby account of a most 
remarkable cruise,”"—S¢, Louis Republic, 


Down 











The German Emperor and His 
Eastern Neighbors. 


By PouLtNgy BicreLow, Interesting per- 
sonal notes of his old playmate’s boy 
and education are given, together with a 
description of the Emperor's army, his 
course and policy since accession, and the 
condition of affairs on the Russian and 
Roumanian frontiers, With fine portrait of 
William II, (‘‘ Fiction, Fact, and Fancy 
Series.”) Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents. 
* A book to attract immediate and close attention.” 
—Chicago Times. 
#4 bution to evidence concern- 
ing peer ear Pome ob Republican. 


“A much-needed correction to the avalanche of 
abuse heaped upon the German Emperor,”’—/Ai/a- 
delphia Inquirer, 


“ The book should have a place in the library of 
every student of politics.””"—Boston Pilot, 


Bigelow's Works. 2 vols, Cloth, $1.50; 
Half calf, $3.00. . 


Charles L. Webster & Co., 


67 FirtH Ave., New York City, 
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Macmillan & Co.'s New Books. 


LORD TENNYSON’S LATEST WORK, 





THE FORESTERS. 


ROBIN HOOD AND MAID MARIAN. By A trrep Lorp Tennyson. 


+ 


16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


** Lord Tennyson has touched the myth and tradition of Robin Hood with the magic wand of his genius and made them glow with the 


fire and semblance of reality."—. Y. Sun. 


**From beginning to end in the blank verse of the dialogues as well as in the song there are gems that every lover of the laureate will 


soon have by heart, There are too, many fine descriptions of wood life. 
approaching Shakespeare than the ‘ Foresters,’”"—Chicago Herald. 





Sherwood is mace rea] to us, 


Tennyson has done nothing more nearly 


New Popular Edition Complete in One Volume. 


The Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. 


Author’s Edition. Complete in 1 vol. With Steel Portrait. 
in half calf, $3.50. 





LIBRARY EDITION 


of the Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
A new and complete Edition in 8 vols. Globe 8vo, $1.50 each, 
Zach Volume may be had separately, 


Posms. Volume I. ENOCH ARDEN, and IN MEMORIAM. 
Porsms, Volume II. BALLADS AND OTHER PoEMs, 
IDYLLS oF THE KING. QuEEN Mary, and HARo.p. 
Tue Princess, and MAup. BECKET, and other Plays, 


EARLY POEMS. 
ENGLISH IDYLLS. 
THE PRINCESS. 
ENnocH ARDEN. 
In MEMORIAM. 





12mo, 842 pp., cloth, $1.75. 
Half morocco, $4. Full polished morocco, $6. 


Bound 


Complete Edition of 


Poetical Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. 


12 volumes, 


24mo, cloth, in box, $8.00. 
MAUD. 
IDYLLS OF THE KINGS, 
Lover’s TALE. 
TIRESIAS, 
LocksLEy HALL, Sixty Years After. 


3 Vols, 





4A NEW BOOK BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P. 
THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE, 


And the Wonders of the World We Live In. By Right Hon. Sir Joun Luspock, M.P., F.R Ss. 
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Literature 
“ An Englishman in Paris” * 

A CERTAIN demi-god celebrated by a German poet once 
fell from heaven for telling what took place at the table of 
the gods. The revelation of celestial secrets, of royal or 
imperial table-talk, is always tempting if only to show the 
social consideration enjoyed by the revealer. Yet those 
privileged to dine at the palace or the chateau ought to take 
the oath prescribed by the ancient Fehmic court of West- 
phalia, ‘to conceal from wife and child, from brother and 
sister, from fire and wind, from whatever the sun shines on 
and the water wets ’-——-to conceal from all these whatever 
takes place round the hospitable board. A discredited 
monarchy, a fallen empire, makes no difference: Louis 
Philippe fled, Napoleon III. surrendered, indeed, but what 
they did and said at their vanished dinner-parties should be 
as sacro-sanct as if both ruled and reigned at Compiégne or 
the Tuileries to-day. Certainly the world would lose much 
piquant gossip, many asavory anecdote, numerous dramatic 
episodes, many a Pepys-like glimpse; but, after all, un- 
healthy curiosity would be checked, the spirit of the ‘Gre- 
ville Memoirs’ would be rebuked, and true manliness (which 
in this case means considerate reticence) would be encour- 
aged. The demi-god that tattled became a Tantalus; the 
anonymous demi-god of the press becomes ‘ an Englishman.’ 

The two volumes before us contain much that is remark- 
able and range over a monarchy, two republics, and an em- 
pire, all French. A veil of semi-translucent anonymity 
is hung over the author, who poses as a man of wealth, 
rank, and social gifts, who sat at all these monarchical, 
republican and imperial tables, and recorded in fascinating 
wise his memories of their mofs, their conversations, their 
watchwords, sympathies, and shortcomifigs, It is a repro- 
duction, one might say (as of a malady) a recrudescence of 
the memoir of Louis XIV. and Louis XV.’s time, very cap- 
tivating in its way but very naughty. Innumerable hints 
point to the supposed identity of ‘An Englishman’; it 
would require no Vidocq to suspect Sir Richard Wallace; 
but all the time the mystery is there and heightens the ap- 
petite of the reader like a sauce piguante or a spicy anchovy. 
He reads and reads these not always delightful recollections 
of the Bourgeois King and the Bourgeois Emperor and their 
bourgeois kingdom and empire with intense interest and half- 
veiled contempt, eager to catch the crumbs falling from the 
Orléans or the Napoleonic board, and half ashamed of his 
eagerness. 

ortunately, however, for one’s self-respect these volumes 
contain much more than mere kings and queens: they are 
full of dear old Dumas and blessed old Béranger, of stingy 
Rachel and hungry Taglioni, of impecunious Balzac and 
fiery old Guizot. The author is on terms of intimate friend- 


ship with all these: Lola Montez tells him her wonderful _ 


adventures ; old Prince Demidoff and his sons reveal their 

eccentric lives to him; a sifhouette of Alfred de Musset 
rings out the features of the dandy poet most strikingly ; 

and George Sand is disclosed in the unenviable light of 

an old coquette, with the passions of a Messalina, a Cath- 
ne IL, or a Dame aux Camtlias. Perhaps never be- 
P 
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fore did Eugéne Sue stand out so saliently before us as 
a petit-matire of the first magnitude, in boots and spurs 
and airs and graces; and perhaps never again will Dumas 
pere roar with such human laughter, such vast animal spirits, 
such exhaustless donhomie as in these pages. Then Meyer- 
beer appears with his delicious music ; Dr. Véron, manager 
of the Opéra, with his superstitions and his oddities ; Flotow 
and his charming talent, Mlle. de Girardin and her genius, 
Lord Brougham and his execrable French, Scribe the scrib- 
bler and Mile. Thiers, sister of the historian, the restaurant- 
keeper, and Gustave Flaubert, even then incubating 
‘Salambo’: all these discharge their brief flash of anecdote 
and disappear meteorically to reappear, after a while, with 
new and more flashing gueue of anecdote pig-tailed to their 
personalities. 

The writer lived at Tortoni’s, on the boulevards, in 
the Maison d’Or, at the Jockey Clubs, and his remi- 
niscences are highly perfumed with these localities— 
sprayed with the spiritual ammonia of ‘ high life’ in its more 
decent aspects, This life is never very odorous of good 
things: it is fast, fashionable, questionable in its occupa- 
tions, loose in its morals, more or less tigerish and volup- 
tuous in its instincts,—the life, in short, depicted by Balzac, 
fast becoming the life depicted by Zola. Our anonymous 
Englishman saw it in the boudoirs, at the theatres, in the 
palace, at the royal hunts, and on the streets—the gay, 
amiable life of the gloved and booted street arab, whose 
veneering was but a thousandth part of an inch thick, be- 
neath which a thumbnail scratch would reveal the red re- 
publican, All the same, the life has gone on from the Oaths 
of Strasburg to those of Napoleon Petit, now coining such 
brilliant creatures as Mama Félix’s daughter, now minting 
such outcasts as the pathetic and terrible figure of the 
Clémentine of these volumes. They are full of the products 
and peculiarities of a system peculiarly French. The 
piquant pages devoted to Rachel disclose a nature seared 
with selfishness where it is not seamed with jewels—one of 
those wondrous Semitic natures capable of such depths of 
shadow and light. Those devoted to the Empress Eugénie 
fairly shake with derisive laughter, and disclose a ‘ Spanish 
woman’ whom the modern French hated as they once did 
the ‘Austrian woman’ of the last century, Marie An- 
toinette, however, was the daughter of a king; Eugénie 
Montijo was only a Spanish countess, of (according to this 
book) rather suspicious posthumousness. Many quotable 
passages about these and other tragic women are scattered 
over the notes—quotable and yet too long to quote, The 
painters and composers come in for a good share of atten- 
tion. Curious things are told of Auber, Félicien David, 
Eugéne Delacroix, Horace Vernet and D’Angers. Of La- 
martine’s chronic (and comic) indebtedness, of Guizot’s 
‘respectability,’ of De Morny’s (Napoleon’s illegitimate 
brother) close-fistedness, and of the bad dinners at the 
Tuileries when Louis Philippe was King, our author has 
much to say. The Comédie-Frangaise dwells on his mem. 
ory, and its witty and tragic actors and elocutionists are 
constantly on hislips. He draws back the curtain from the 
workshop where ‘history’ is manufactured, and shows us 
its makers, with sleeves rolled up, polishing phrases, point- 
ing epigrams, inserting stings in proclamations, and getting 
ready for coups, all with delightful readiness. The recol- 
lections flow on so impetuously that much bad French and 
misspelt German flow along with them (Von Moltke’s name 
is umlauted over and over again in Vol. II, etc., etc.), In 
short, the reader is invited to a chronique scandaleuse of 
numerous dishes and numerous courses, hot, cold, salted, 
savorless, where ragouts of every description succeed each 
other with dizzying rapidity. It is a pity that the good 
things are too long to abstract, and the bad things (as the 
adventurous courtship of the Empress) are too bad to ab- 
breviate. Good and bad lie in amicable beds together, 


blessing or banning the Englishman who brought them into 
such strange companionship: all are now phantoms, even 
the ‘phantom ’ Emperor. 









A History of the Duteh People * 

Tue merit of this scholarly work, so deservedly popular 
in Netherland, and so worthy of translation into English, is 
that it is intended to be a history of the whole of the Dutch 
kingdom and people. It is not the story of Holland only, 
however important that faction of the republic, or the realm, 
was and is, The author in this first volume keeps his eye 
on Friesland and Groningen, on Zeeland and Brabant, as 
well as upon the two rich provinces in which are massed 
nearly half the people and wealth of the Dutch nation, 

One of the younger historians and historical critics and 
scholars of Netherland, born in Leyden less than forty years 
ago, but *now professor at Groningen University, there is 
good prospect of Dr. Blok’s completing the grand work he 
has set before himself. In this first volume, he treats of the 
country and people from prehistoric times until about the 
year 1300 A.D. Thoroughly infused with the modern spirit, 
well acquainted with the fruits of the spade as well as the 
pen, a tireless student of the soil, the museum and the living 
people, as well as of cloister annals and parchment charters, 
he writes with easy familiarity and with a most engaging 
style. He has apparently extracted most of the facts 
and poetry, and left behind the dust and dryness, He 
knows how to employ imagination while dealing with myth- 
ology, and to so correlate facts from all sources, as to 
make the truthful story as fascinating as fiction. One who 
reads these pages will have his pleasure many times multi- 
plied while visiting the museums at Amsterdam, Nijmegen 
or Leeuwarden, 

In his first ‘book,’ we have a luminous account of the 
primitive inhabitants and the Roman occupation of the 
lands bordering the North Sea. The author has analyzed 
minutely the story of that classic Stanley of darkest Eu- 
rope who, in his Commentaries, has told us how he 
found the Gauls, Britons and Germans. Nevertheless, as 
the late unelected candidate for Parliamentary honors 
needed checking, and criticism of his story, so Cesar to the 
Dutch critic requires salt and careful tasting before being 
swallowed in mass. With classic text and testimony of the 
archeologist, the author constructs a fascinating story of 
the Roman occupation of the Rhine region. From first to 
last, he shows the life of the people, their trade, art, religion, 
customs, and ideals, as well as their wars and their rulers, 
Touching is the passage (p, 22) which puts in shining sen- 
tences the poetic faiths of our Teutonic ancestors, The 
fact is also made clear that it was the civilized Romans, and 
not the Batavian or Friesic barbarians, who first built the 
dykes and tamed the sea. Vividly are the pictures painted 
of the same dangers from flood and storm besetting the old 
legionaries that still encompass the present alert and serious 
dwellers behind the dykes. 

Book II, treats of Karl de Groote or Charlemagne. Here 
we get aclear explanation of the fact that the Dutch people 
inherited much of the political wisdom and skill of the 
Romans—the evidences of which are so patent to the 
thoughtful traveller in Holland and Friesland. Yet with 
stern love of truth, though possibly wounding local pride, 
he shows that the so-called old Frisian laws, supposed to 
date from Charles the Great, owe their origin to the thir- 
teenth century, instead of to medieval times. 

Into the confusion of feudalism and the crusades, treated 
of in Book III., we are led with steady hand by our trusty 
guide. The subject is treated of in grand lines of configu- 
ration instead of in perplexing detail. The emphasis of 
description is upon land systems and popular customs, the 
peopling of the country as now occupied, and upon the 
rise and fortunes of the Netherland cities and states. We 
have found the final chapter, on the fountains of Dutch his- 
tory before 1300 A, D., one of the most fascinating of all, 
It is a look, as through a powerful telescope, into the clois- 
ters where, in rude ages of strife, the annalist set down. on 
parchment the story of his times. Besides a capital in- 


* Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Volk, door P. J. Blok. Vol. I. Groningen: 
J. B. Wolters. 
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dex, there is a map of Netherland of the thirteenth century 
in colors with abundant explanation. 

There are hundreds of questions answered in this book, 
on points of detail, and in grand outline, which American 
students often ask, and concerning which they find little 
satisfaction in extant works on Netherland. We know of 
no historical book in the Dutch language which more 
worthily deserves an English translation. 





“Lancaster and York” * 

To write a detailed and minute history of the Wars of 
the Roses is an undertaking which might appall the boldest 
investigator, but the energy of Sir James Ramsey has over- 
come the difficulty of the task. These two volumes of about 
eleven hundred pages, although published by themselves, are 
the prior part of a new’History of England, extending to 
1500, which the author has nearly ready for publication 
in toto; and which he-has for twenty years been busy in 
compiling and arranging. 

Full lists of authorities preface each volume, tables of 
pedigrees and genealogies are frequent, engravings of old 
portraits and plans of battlefields adorn many pages, These 
add greatly to the ensemble of the work; but, alas, there is 
no index. When will writers and publishers learn that in 
these modern days there is no time to waste in searching 
after information which lies somewhere within the covers of 
the book; but where, nobody knows. Through these eleven 
hundred pages we must search unaided save by the table of 
contents, The work is well published, the print is distinct 
and the errata few; if there were but an index we should 
only praise it. The work begins with the enthronement of 
Henry IV., and is continued through the reigns which fol- 
low to the accession of the House of Tudor. It traverses 
a period which is barren in authorities, comparatively, and 
especially so as regards the life of the ordinary Englishman. 
The records of civil strife are not always of supreme interest 
to foreign readers, but in this case the splendor of Shake- 
speare’s genius has added a fascination to the heroes of that 
time and their contending factions which belongs to no 
other civil strife in history. Through the tangles of diplo- 
macy and the butchery of war, through the wise paths of 
the first two kings of the House of Lancaster, and the foolish 
and insensate one of Henry VI., through the strange vicis- 
situdes of Edward IV., and the infatuated course of Richard 
III., our author conveys us with unwearying faithfulness. 
Many details are to be found here which are nowhere else 
collected, accepted.theories are usually followed, foreign 
affairs receive able and generous treatment, as, for example, 
the temper of the French party. The campaign of Henry V., 
the rising of Jack Cade, the peculiarities of Queen Margaret, 
the ambition and end of the Duke of Burgundy (Charles the 
Bold), and the treachery and death of Clarence are described 
with minute care and accuracy. 

In a word, to close a brief notice of a book which perhaps 
deserves one more elaborate, the generally accepted out- 
lines of. the temper and policies of the time are adopted, 
but an exuberance of detail is found which no doubt will 
weary many readers. 





Ethics for the Real Man + 


‘ Tue Princip.es or Eruics’ are discussed in a handsome 
volume, printed in comfortably large type, by Prof. Borden 
P. Bowne, of the Boston University. The author is no 
stranger in the field of philosophy, for his previous works 
on metaphysics, psychological theory and theism are well 
known, In the present work the aim is to introduce the 
student, whether old or young, in class or in solitude, to 
fundamental moral ideas and principles, rather than to dis- 
cuss specific duties and-virtues. Avoiding the radical error 
of the closet philosophers who would deduce the moral life 
from a theory, the author chooses the healthier and more 
rational method of deducing a theory from the moral life. 


* Lancaster and York. By Sir James H. Ramsey. 2 vols, 
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He does not ignore either the intuitional or experiental 
school of moral theory, but aims to unite them both in order 
to obtain a working system. It at once casts an inviting 
glow over all of these pages to find what the first few sen- 
tences show, that Prof. Bowne’s idea of the goal of conduct 
is not abstract virtue, but fulness and richness of life. In- 
cidentally, the great value of the work to the modern-day 
reformer is shown in that part of the book devoted to ethics 
of the family and society. Many of our ethico-social move- 
ments, have already the seeds of weakness and death in 
them because of the general acceptance of the notion that 
anyone who means well is fit to undertake social reforms. 
Practical wisdom must be a parallel rail with the enthusiasm 
of humanity or the engine of reform will soon find the 
ditch. Indeed, as others besides Prof. Bowne. have seen 
with grim amusement, the number of Artemas Wards who, 
in the fervor of their faith in a good cause, are willing to 
sacrifice others, far outnumbers the volunteers for Tibet, 
Uganda, or for the personal work of handling the drunken 
and filthy, In the heart of his discussion the author shows 
not only familiarity with theories ancient and modern, but 
with actual schemes now in process of working out. He is 
a genuine follower of the theory of him who, in Syria, know- 
ing nothing of the schools, yet taught, ‘ Cleanse first the in- 
side,’ With slight respect for the philosophical platter- 
cleaners of our times, Prof. Bowne, after acknowledging the 
full value of sanitation, model tenements, soup-houses and 
coffee-palaces, refuses to believe that these do or can change 
the individual. He will not have the man lost in any of the 
logical fictions of the ‘ race,’ or the ‘ species,’ or ‘humanity’ 
—the bogs in which an external ethic soon loses itself. In 
a word, with mastery of theory, and with closest touch on 
the average man as he exists in Boston, Van Diemen’s Land, 
and in the age of Noah, Pericles or Gladstone, this philos- 
opher strives to keep face to face with fact as well as 
theory. He puts into the language of the four hundredth 
year of known America the principles of the great Lifter-up 
of individuals and the race, who taught, ‘Cleanse first the 
inside,’ and who further showed how it was done. If now 
this book, crystal-clear to the scholar or school man, were 
only set in Spurgeon’s English, it would deserve a circula- 


tion like that of John Ploughman’s Talk. Perhaps, how-: 


ever, it is not fair to expect the thinker to be stylist or 
orator also. 





The Snows of Tibet * 

TIBET, ONCE the inaccessible and unknown, is fast be- 
coming one of the best explored portions of the earth. A 
small library of books about the country has accumulated 
during the past decade. So much light is being poured in 
upon this Asian plateau, that the ‘reformed’ Japanese 
Buddhists, and the astral Theosophists, will soon have to 
find some other less known spot of earth in which to locate 
their paradise and mahatmas. All accounts, including that 
of the latest traveller and writer, concur in their general 
description of the country and inhabitants, It is not an 
elysium, for which the poorest of us need sigh, nor are the 
people attractive enough to cause a rush of tourists to see 
them. Nevertheless the route is becoming more popular. 

Mr. Pratt, whose handsome book lies under review before 
us, is an English naturalist. He yearned for some unworked 
field where boards of health were not too exacting, where 
specimens abounded, and the collector had a fair chance of 
keeping his scalp. Selecting Western China as his point of 
approach to the high table-land of Central Asia, he left 
England on February 7, 1887. His wife and family accom- 
panied him as far as I-chang, the last treaty port on the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. In plain straightforward style and with 
simple language, he tells the modest story of his work among 

lugs, reptiles, birds, beasts and men, With a horror of 
generalizing on slight observation and data, he simply col- 
lects and records his captures and trophies, while also noting 
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down his adventures. His best friends were the mis- 
sionaries, who aided him in every way and hospitably en- 
tertained him. 

With a house-boat well equipped, and manned by trusty 
Chinamen, he made the, river journey up the gorges of 
the Yang-tse-Kiang. From Kia-ting-fu, which lies near 
meridian 104 east longitude, and somewhat south of the 
thirtieth parallel, he made the journey over the mountains 
to the great peak Wa. Thence striking northwest he pene- 
trated into Tibet and to the regions of perpetual snow, 
His return journey to I-chang was over the same ground, 
but later in 1890 this daring traveller made a second trip 
to the Tibetan city of Ta-Tsien-lu, over a new and more 
northerly route. The map at the rear of the book shows 
the collecting stations. 

While the main theme of the work concerns natural his- 
tory, all interested either in Western China and Tibet, or 
who enjoy a trustworthy story of personal adventure, will 
welcome this narrative. It is full of careful notes of nature, 
and especially of Chinese human nature, Little of poetry 
as there seems to our un-oblique eyes in the life of the 
sons of Japhet, Mr. Pratt contrives to findit. He speaks in 
terms of highest praise of the character and work of the 
Christian missionaries of every name and nation, He shows 
them to be the true pioneers of science, of comfort and of 
cleanliness, as well as teachers of ethics and dogma. 
These consecrated men are sure to promote the sale of soap 
and insect-powder, as well to attempt the saving of souls, 
The best helpers of the naturalist are the pets pupils of 
the missionaries. Mr. Rockhill, our indomitable American, 
who, after the Abbé Huc, has given us the best book 
on Tibet, was met by the author at Ta-Tsien-lu, which is, 
comparatively speaking, a cosmopolitan city full of many 
varieties of Asiatic humanity. The manner in which the fact 
is stated shows that Mr. Pratt's English is not equal to the 
best American—‘On my arrival at the inn, I found Mr, 
Rockhill, an American who had been previously attached 
to their (sic) legation at Pekin.’ 

The book is crippled by lack of an index, but the printing 
is of the best, the photographic illustrations are excellently 
reproduced, and in the thirty pages of appendices on the 
classified specimens obtained are some cuts of fascinating 
interest, 





Recent Fiction 


‘DOROTHY WALLIS,’ according to the title-page, is an auto- 
biography with an Introduction by Walter Besant. Obviously this 
is a polite fiction and the whole is the work of that ingenious 
author, The book is the story of a girl’s life in London, her efforts 
at self-support and her final achievement of a creditable place on 
the boards of a first-classtheatre. The whole of her stage-life, 
especially that which she called going into the ‘ smalls ‘(7.¢., 
three towns a week and playing in halls)is told with a detail that 
find many interested readers. The shadow of an absent lover to 
whom the letters and journal are supposed to be addressed, and for 
whom there is a large portion of sentimental speculation interspersed 
like padding in the pages, considerably mars the attractiveness of a 
book which lacks the amplification of a a novel, and in a 
little severer style would have seemed very nearly the practical rec- 
ord of areal life, (Longmans,Green & Co.)——-A VOLUME OF short 
stories, called ‘The History of a Failure, and Other Tales,’ comes to 
us from the pen of E. Chilton, and very lovely little stories they are 
too. The first, the one which gives its title to the book, has a decided 
flavor of Mrs, Ewing about it. It is not written for children, but 
one can scarcely read it without going back to ‘ The Story of a 
Short Life’ for a parallel, Thelittle life is wasted in this instance 
through a desire on the part of the parents that their children as 
well as themselves shall live by the principles of philosophy 
with no leaven of affection or of sympathy to tempt them an 
mold them to the needs of human beings. 
and start afresh, but only when it is too late to make amends to 
their ‘failure.’ The devotion and self-sacrifice of one woman, 
who has had everything she could wish-for always, for the sake of 
another who has never had anything ; the avarice and hard-heart- 
edness of one brother in his treatment of another and its inevita- 

ble results ; the beautiful devotion of an old lady to a lover she 
lost in early youth through an absurd freak, and the reward 
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eventually brings her; and the simple worship of a plain farmer 
for a woman above him in social position who has consented to 
allow him to marry her and take care of her are some of the 
of human nature brought out in these charming stories. 
can be most heartily recommended. ($1. Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 


‘THE CHILD OF THE BALL,’ by Pedro Antonio de Alarcon, is 
an interesting, well-told narrative, admirably constructed as to 
plot and thoroughly romantic as to treatment, though its author 
claims for it an eminently Christian character, declaring that a 
few crimes are necessary to make it a romantic drama. Romantic 
art, he says, is the offspring of pride and impiety, and the only 
worship it tolerates is that of woman and revenge—the roman- 
ticists are self-idolaters, worshippers of their passions, of their 
affections, and of other earthly pettinesses. Yet nothing could be 
more romantic than the circumstances under which the Child of 
the Ball was reared, and the effect they had upon the development 
of his character. He received this curious appellation from his 
devotion in early life to an image of the Infant Jesus in the Church 
of Santa Maria, which was itself known as the Child of the Ball, 
and to which our hero had always shown the utmost devotion. 
The boy's father was ruined by a usurer, and finally lost his life in 
a Quixotic endeavor to rescue his persecutor’s papers from a 
burning house, The boy grew up with the idea that he was to be 
his father’s avenger. His feelings undergo a complete change, 
however, when he falls in love with the usurer’s beautiful daugh- 
ter. There is nothing new in this idea; it is in its novel treatment 
that the interest of the story lies. (Socts. Cassell Publishing 








BERRIS LIVES a discontented, peevish, fretful life in the count 
with her sister, all because she is wonderfully beautiful to loo 
upon and thinks the world on this account owes her something 
better in the way of a living than the hard struggle with poverty 
which they are a. One day they receive a notice to come to 
the reading of a will left by a distant relative. Berris immediately 
persuades herself that the old man has left them his entire fortune, 
and is correspondingly disappointed when she discovers that a 
a annuity of a hundred pounds is all that they are to have. 

he lawyer who is administering the estate is a young fellow of 
some talent and some attraction, and he, much taken with the 
girl’s pretty face, proposes to console her by marrying her and 
taking care of her himself. The wedding takes place, but there 
isn’t money enough in this situation, either, to satisfy her. She 
cannot live without it and decides that sooner or later she will have 
it. She succeeds, as people usually do who have but one object in 
life and pursue it untiringly, but her conduct throughout is scarcely 
such as to attract or to interest any one. The story is, in fact, 
decidedly silly. It is called from the heroine, ‘ Berris,’ and is by 
Katharine S. Macquoid. ($1. National Book Co.) 





A STORY FOR CHILDREN, and one that will be well to remem- 
ber in that bewildering week of Christmas shopping, is ‘The Wild 
Pigs. by Gerald Young. It is an animated and plausible tale of 
a family of wild pigs who had adventures and vicissitudes in their 
forest life, and who suffered from a system of cause and effect very 
much as children do in real life. The greedy glutton got caught 
and shut up ina sty because he was too fond of fat acorns to heed 
the advice of his betters. The cross-grained old tyrant Tusko got 
killed in a fight; the vain and fretful little Fusky had something ap- 
propriate happen to her; so that when the family is reunited in a 
safe corner in the forest it is after a series of trials that winnowed 
out the bad; and it is a veritable survival of the fittest. The story 
is told in delightful style and illustrated with some uncommonly 
good drawings by W. Parkinson. ($1.25. Macmillan & Co,.)—— 
* JACK BRERETON’S Three Months’ Service,’ by Mrs. Maria McIn- 
tosh Cox, is the tale of a boy’s brave effort to take care of his 
mother during the period of his father’s absence in the Union 
Army in our Civil War. All the ingenious and manly endeavors 
which make Jack Brereton a model example in a boy’s book have 
doubtless been made in real life by some unchronicled hero durin 
just such trying circumstances, The story ends after days o 
doubt and despair in the restoration of the father to his family. 
(D. Lothrop Co.) 





FRANK BARRETT'S new book, ‘ Out of the Jaws of Death,’ is a 
thrilling story of the plots and counterplots of a band of Russian 
Nihilists in London. It is full of adventure, of harrowing inci- 
dents of various kinds, and of hair-breadth escapes from impossi- 
ble ape gat Ags there is enough of skill in the construction of the 
story to your interest in all this tothe last. The sceneopens 
in a tavern near the docks in London, Three men, oereorins to 
be Nihilists and refugees from home tyranny, take shelter in the 
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tavern, telling its proprietor that they came as common sailors 
on a bark just arrived and unless they can be concealed some- 
where by him they will be forced to rejoin the boat and help to 
take her to her destination. A girl employed to do menial service 
in the house, a ape forlorn creature who is badly treated by every 
one, listens to the tale the men are telling, and because the spokes- 
man of the party takes some kindly notice of her, she espouses his 
cause and eventually renders him invaluable assistance. He is 
the hero of the story and his interest for us begins just here. We 
follow him over oe first gained and then lost until he sees 
clearly where his happiness lies and embraces it. ($1. Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co.) ——_‘ THE NOBLER SEx,’ the title of Florence Marry- 
at’s last novel, is a decided misnomer, There isn’t a human being 
in the book of either sex who could possibly be described by the 
word noble. There are degrees here, to be sure, in the various men 
and women introduced, but they are for the most part degrees of 
depravity. There are hopelessly dull, these creatures; not even 
vice apparently can render them interesting. One cannot imagine 
a e of literary taste so low as to care for the book or anyone 
in it. ($1. Hovendon Co.) 


Theological and Religious Literature 

A PLEA FOR the enrichment and ennoblement of the English 
language is offered in Prof. Albert S. Cook’s little monograph on 
‘ The Bible and English Prose Style.’ This Yale instructor has 
gathered together a number of extracts from various writers, show- 
ing the literary force, beauty and power of the Bible, and has 

ded an equal bulk of selections from the text of the English 
version of 1611. Most valuable of all the writers, however, despite 
their great fame, is Prof. Cook himself. His introduction is a 
forcible argument for constant literary study of the Bible as a 
model of style. In our land and day of abundant newspapers and 
all sorts of hastily written and printed literature, the supreme 
model of pure English cannot be too much studied. For use and 
for stimulus by the class or the individual, this little book is emi- 
nently fitted, and should have warm welcome. (55 cts. D.C, Heath & 
Co.)——Pror,. W. SANDAY, the conservative professor of exegesis 
at Oxford, who frankly accepts, in the main, the solid results of 
modern biblical criticism, sends forth a thin volume containing 
two sermons, One treats of biblical criticism and the other of the 
social movement. His plea is for a hospitable reception of the 
science of criticism as applied to the sacred writings; though he 
believes that the sober and more practical intellect of English 
scholars is needed to correct the somewhat wild deductions of the 
German extremists, In his second discourse he advises clergymen 
to keep out of party strifes, and to preach duties and responsibili- 
ties rather than to champion rights or redress grievances. ($1. 
‘Longmans, Green & Co.) 


‘ THE Story of Mackay of Uganda’ is told for boys by the sister 
of the martyr-missionary. In her larger book on the same sub- 
ject, she set forth the facts for adults. Now, with entirely fresh 
matter, and with literary style and arrangement well suited to 
young readers, she tells of her brother’s boyhood, student life, 
voyage to Africa, march into the interior and adventures at the 
court of Mtesa. The slave-raids of the Arabs are vividly pictured, 





and the fortunes of war among the savages shown from Mackay’s . 


journals. Not content simply with pratirge the African’s lan- 
guage and teaching them the rudiments of Christian doctrine, this 
canny Scotchman showed also the use of tools and the appliances 
of civilization. The book is well illustrated, and thé strong faith 
of the author in the future Christianization of Africa will prob- 
ably kindle like zeal in many boy-readers of this true story. (1.50. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 


DEDICATED TO workin who are in peril of the law of 
greed—‘ seven days shalt thou work,’ is the Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts’ 
volume on the Sabbath for Man. It is a study of the origin, obli- 
gation, history, advantages and he pe state of ‘Sabbath ’ obser- 
vance, In this sixth edition, revised and enlarged, the argument 
for rest on Sunday is clearly stated. Although the author uses 
the Jewish word i his title, he means the Christian day of rest 
which is the first, and not the seventh day ofthe week. He hopes 
‘the New England Sabbath’ will extend its leaven to the Pacific, 
although he seems to show (p, 579) that Pennsylvania has more of 
first-day rest than Massachusetts, while it is quite clear to our 
eyes that Philadelphia leads Boston in hallowing the day which 

ristians keep in honor of Christ’s resurrection, and for the 
good of body and soul. The book is a valuable manual of argu- 
ments and facts, archzological, historical, legal and technical. 
Mr. Craft’s style is too suggestive of the scrap-book, and the an- 
ecdotes relating to the day of rest are rather too numerous. For 
serious argument or dignity, the appendices and index, ‘the Sab- 
bath map of the world,’ help to make it a usable tool for the 
public speaker. ($1 50. The Baker & Taylor Co.) 
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Tennyson 


Not or the man, whose death has brought sorrow to so 
many hearts, but of the poet, whose songs have brought 
comfort to so many sorrows, I am to write to-day. Yet one 
word must be said, in simple justice, of the harmony between 
the poet and the man, There was no double personality in 
Tennyson; there was no discrepancy between his character 
and his work. He was genuine and sincere. He kept his 
life clean and high, he guarded it from the distracting in- 
fluences of rivalry and partisanship and worldly strife, in 
order that he might ‘do his work as quietly and as well as 
possible.’ He was like a man who receives precious seed 
and devotes all his care to providing it with good ground 
and a serene air to grow in. He dwelt apart from artificial 
society in order that he might keep near to nature and to 
real humanity. Few men are fortunate enough to be able 
to do this; fewer still are wise and brave enough to resolve 
to do it. Two in our century, Wordsworth and Tennyson, 
have had the courage to live entirely for poetry, and have 
found in it their exceeding great reward. 

The one thing that everybody is ready to say about the 
poet Tennyson is that he was a supreme artist. Sometimes 
there is a tone of half-unconscious disparagement in this re- 
mark, as if it implied something less than the best that could 
be said of a poet. But it seems to me that if it is said intel- 
ligently it is the highest praise. For what is art? It is the 
power to embody the idea. It is the perfect expression in 
form, color, words, or music, of a thought, a feeling, a per- 
ception which is worthy to live. Truth is its soul; beauty 
is its body. The great artist is the man who sees things as 
they are, and reveals them to us so clearly, so beautifully 
that the vision is a joy forever. Tennyson has done this 
not only for the outward world of sight and sound, but also 
for the inward world of passion and emotion and aspiration. 
He has sung of the visible and the invisible in such clear 
tones that we must feel,—and cannot forget. Therefore we 
claim a place for him in the brotherhood of the greatest 
poets, 

True to nature,—true to art. 


It was this quality of fruth-in-beauty that won for 
him his first readers and admirers. His early poems, for 
the most part mere melodies and pictures, came to the 
lovers of nature, sixty years ago, as a fulfilment of the 
prophecy which had been made in Keats, But in the inter- 
pretation of the outward world Keats was only the brief 
morning-star of Tennyson’s long and full-orbed day. 
‘ Mariana,’ ‘ The Lady of Shalott,’ ‘ The Lotus- Eaters, ‘ The 
Miller’s Daughter,’ ‘The Talking Oak ’—these are exquisite 
and charming, but the secret of their charm lies in their ex- 
act harmony with nature. Every tone, every color is ac- 
curate ; every detail of the picture is finished, just as nature 
finishes her work down to the last petal of the flower. If 
the outward world is worth describing at all, it is worth de- 
scribing well. Tennyson has believed this truth, and made 
it the law of his art. When he says anything about the 
earth, the sky, the sea, the forest, the flowers, you may know 
that it is true, From his first poem to his last I think there 
are no blunders and no falsehoods in the translation of 
things seen and heard into language. He never bears false 
witness against nature, 

But we shall be in error if we take this for the highest 
merit of his work. Man is more than nature. Tennyson 
felt this; and as his genius was emancipated under the 
touch of love and sorrow, he learned to interpret the mys- 
teries of the human heart with profound truthfulness, with 
exquisite sympathy, with magical power. His lyrics are 
perhaps his most faultless work. He has expr in them, 
without effort and without flaw, in sim words which 
move to melody, those most subtle, delicate, yet potent, 
emotions which give beauty and wonder and glory to our 
inward life. Wordsworth, who, at his best, has shown the 
same power, once said of Goethe’s poetry that ‘it was not 
inevitable enough.’ No one can say that of Tennyson's 
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lyrics. They are as inevitable as joy and grief. Not a 
word in them can be omitted or changed. The songs in 
‘The Princess’ and in the ‘Idylls of the King’; ‘Break, 
Break, Break,’ ‘Crossing the Bar’—yes, and a score of 
others only less perfect than these, will be remembered and 
sung as long as human hearts are moved by love and sgor- 
row and deathless hope. 

Almost as wonderful is the true art with which he has in- 
terpreted humanity in other forms of poetic utterance. Take 
the idylls of ‘Dora’ and ‘Enoch Arden; the ballads of 
*‘Rizpah,’ ‘ The Revenge,’ ‘The May Queen’ and ‘In the 
Children’s Hospital ’ ; the character-pieces of ‘ Ulysses’ and 
‘Lucretius’; the dramatic lyrics of ‘ Locksley Hall’ and 
‘Maud’; where is there any better work, wider in range, 
deeper in insight, more intense and significant in expression? 
The one quality of Tennyson which the critics have not yet 
appreciated at its full value is his strength,—the strength 
which comes from deep feeling and broad, elemental human 
sympathy. But the people appreciate it; and it has made 
Tennyson one of the most popular of English poets. Burns 
is perhaps the only other modern poet who has had this 
kind of popularity, and Burns has been limited by his dia- 
lect. Wordsworth never had it, because his sympathy 
lacked breadth, although it was unsurpassed in depth and 
purity. To a chosen few he has said what no one else could 
say, but the many have never listened to him because he 
has not spoken to them. Byron only seemed to have it for 
a little while, and then it left him, because, with all the 
range and force of his passion, he lacked depth ; and, more- 
over, he had no message of hope and cheer to make men 
continue to lovehim. Browning might have had it ; he de- 
served it; he may have it yet, in some degree, but not in 
full measure, because he neglected the art, or lacked the 
power, of speaking straight and clear to the heart of the 
people. His style is likea cloud upon the splendor of his 
thought. But Tennyson has felt deeply with mankind, and 
the strength of his passion has clarified and simplified his 
speech, as the strongest feeling always does, so that all men 
have understood him, and his poems have moved the heart 
of the English race. Take two of them which were written 
soon after he was chosen to the Laureateship—the ‘Ode on 
the Death of Wellington’ and ‘The Charge of the Light 
Brigade.’ England has had many Laureates, but not one . 
of them has written anything which has gone into the life of 
the nation as these two poems have gone. 

Of the ‘ Idylls of the King’ I ventured to say, ten years 
ago, that it was the finest piece of blank-verse since Milton ; 
and it is certainly the only epic in our century which men 
have been willing to read. Of ‘In Memoriam’ it is no 
more than just to say that it is the best-loved and the most- 
quoted religious poem of the present age. It is a monu- 
mental work of true and noble art, in which the style is 
worthy of the substance, and the highest thoughts have 
fashioned for themselves a form of beauty and a voice of 
music, 

It would be a vain yy claim that all of Tennyson’s 
work is of equal worth; that would be highly improbable. 
It would be idle to say that all of it will endure the test of 
time and live in other ages; that is impossible. Elsewhere 
I have tried to make a careful and comparative study of his 

oetry and to form some estimate of its value as a whole. 

ut what I want to say now is simply this: Tennyson has 
left behind him a body of poetical work which has enduring 
qualities, and which seems to me in general excellence, in 
truth, in beauty, in the lofty level of its art, to be surpassed 
by the work of only two other English poets. And when we 
remember how this best poetry of his has entered into the 
very life of our century, when we remember how it has ex- 
pressed its deepest hopes and fears, how it has encouraged 
its finest aspirations and broadened its best sympathies, how 
it has ennobled the ideals of youth and cheered the con- 
flicts of manhood and sustained the sadness of old age with 
calm trust and serene courage in the face of death, how it 
strengthened our loyalty to virtue and our faith in Immortal 
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Love, our thoughts must follow the poet who has left us 
with grateful praise. 

Men are asking, all too soon, who is to succeed him, The 
voice of true poetry will never be long silent, in the English 
race. A worthy man may well be found to take the Lau- 
reate’s office. But there is no one, in this century, who can 
fill Tennyson’s place. 

Henry vAN Dyke. 


THE SILENCE OF TENNYSON 


WHEN that great shade into the silence vast 
Through thinking silence passed ; 

When he, our century's soul and voice, was hushed, 
We who,—appalled, bowed, crushed,— 

Within the holy moonlight of his death 

Waited the parting breath— 

Ah, not in song 

Might we our grief prolong. 

Silence alone, O golden spirit fled ! 

Silence alone could mourn that silence dread, 


October 6th, 1892. R. W. GILpeEr. 


THE LAUREATE’S CAREER 
[The New York Times] 
Boyhood and School Days 

Alfred Lord Tennyson was born on the sixth of August. 1809, 
in the rectory of Somersby, Lincolnshire, of which parish, along 
with the adjacent one of Enderby, his father, the Rev. Dr. George 
Clayton Tennyson, was then the rector, Somersby is a small vil- 
lage of less than 100 souls, lying about midway between Horncas- 
tle and »pilsby —the former a town of tanneries, with a popula- 
tion of 4000, the latter about half as large, and both situated some 
twenty miles east of Lincoln. That part of this northeastern 
county is sometimes known as Holland, from the nature of its 
soil and the low level of its land. Embankments are required to 
protect the land from the adjacent sea, 

Within the limits of the father's parish at Somersby were some 
600 acres of land over which were scattered forty-odd primitive 
families dwelling in houses scarcely better than huts. The parish 
was called St. Margaret’s. The church building, which still stands 
in its original condition, is a small, ancient, and unattractive edi- 
fice. Built of stone, its outline is bare, and so is its interior, with 
@ poor little pulpit and small, uncomfortable pews. The visitor 
of to-day finds a moisture exuding from the walls,dampness indoors, 
and tall weeds in the old yard hiding many of the tombstones, 
one of which marks the grave of the poet’s father. Across the 
way from this house of worship stands the aac from the door- 
way of which the poet's eyes first looked upon the sun. It lies 
low among the trees and is a long, ancient house with a steep roof, 
covered with tiles, One part of the edifice has pointed windows 
with stained glass panes, as if built for a private chapel, although 
in reality the work of the poet’s father, who placed there the fam- 
ily dining-room. 

Lincolnshire is, in fact, about the last county in England in 
which one would expect a poet to be born, Everywhere the 
scenery is monotonous and dreary, and in the allusions which 
Tennyson afterward made to the ‘dark dry wold,’ the ‘ dreary 
moorland,’ the ‘ sandy tracts,’ and ‘the hollow ocean ridges roar- 
ing into cataracts,’ traces of these early scenes and impressions 
are found to survive. The Tennysons have lived in this part of 
England from very early times, and have been people of fortune 
and consequence there. They trace their line back to the Norman 
at of d’Eynecourt, and an uncle of the poet, the Right Hon. 
Charles Tennyson, added that name to his original one, for the 
double purpose of commemorating the descent and entering into 

certain manors and estates, 

The poet’s grandfather was a Lincolnshire squire, the owner 
of Bayons Manor and Usselby Hall, and became the father of 
several sons, one of the older of them being George Clayton, who, 
on becoming a clergyman himself, married a clergyman’s daugh- 
ter, The Laureate, therefore, had strong Church of England 
traditions on the maternal as on the paternal side. His mother 
lived until 1865, but his father died about 1830. oo Clayton 
Tennyson was a man of talent in various directions. He at times 
wrote poetry; he could a creditably ; he knew something of 
architecture, and he excelled in knowledge of foreign languages 
and in mathematics. He had twelve or thirteen children, of 
whom Alfred was the third. All were Ly and precocious. 
Indeed, this rectory of Somersby has been likened to the recto 
of Haworth, in that each contained a family of remarkable chil- 
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dren, who began early to write stories and poems, three of whom 
became afterward in each case known and one of whom in each 
case was subsequently great. 

The pilgrim to Somersby, however, finds an utter absence of 
any local pride in one who has closely linked the name of that 
town with his own fame. Asked if they know the poet Tenny- 
son, the inhabitants will refer to ‘old br. Tennyson who died 
long ago,’ and will point out his grave in the churchyard, When 
the boys were young, it was a common criticism that the father 
was doing nothing to give them an object in life. They were 
often seen running about from place to place with manners de- 
cidedly Bohemian, writing verse constantly, never possessed of 
any pocket money, often taking walks at night, and remarkably 
exclusive. Alfred might be seen far away from home without a 
hat on, and quite absorbed in thought. He was known to walk 
straightaway until the German Ocean, ten miles off, obliged him 
to change his course. 

Under the father’s eye the first school years of the Tennyson 
boys were spent. They read profitably in books worth reading. 
Until his university career began, Aifred had spent only four 
years away from his father’s roof. These four years were given 
to the grammar school at Louth, an ancient seat of learning, 
founded by Edward VL., and long the leading school of the county. 
In the porch still stands an ancient statue of its founder. At 
Louth was educated that English sailor who won renown as the 
Turkish admiral, Hobart Pasha, and that Edward Eyre whose 
fame as Governor of Jamaica is of a different sort. A school- 
mate of Alfred's was still living in the place a few years ago, and 
well remembered Alfred, He never knew him to be associated 
with the other boys. He and his brother Charles were insepara- 
ble. - In sports they had no share, being grave beyond their years 
and distinguished scarcely more in the classroom than in the play- 
ground. The sole incident of boyishness this man remembered 
of them was the part they took in the procession that marched 
through the town on the day George IV. was crowned. 

Leaving Louth, Alfred, with his brothers Charles and Frederick 
—the two whom, besides himself, have since become known—was 
placed in Trinity College, Cambridge, and there passed under the 
tutorship of the celebrated Dr. Whewell— him,’ as Thackeray 
said, ‘ whose name we pronounced with a whistle,’ Of the college 
record made by these boys little is known save that they were 
good classical scholars, Frederick took a medal for a Greek poem 
in 1828, and Alfred in 1829 received another (the Chancellor’s) for 
his English poem, called ‘Timbuctoo,’ ‘Timbuctoo’ comprised 
about 250 lines, and some of the American editions of the poet’s 
works have contained it, though in England few readers have seen 
the poem. 

* Poems by Two Brothers’ 

At Louth school Alfred and Charles Tennyson had often writ- 
ten verse when other lads were at play on the green. By the time 
they were eighteen they had produced a considerable mass. A 
weh-dounded Lincolnshire tradition is that the motive which led 
them to print this verse was a desire to go to the town of Lincoln, 
famed among English cathedral towns, whose architectural glory 
they wished to look upon, It was not far to Lincoln as we now 
measure space, but Dr. Tennyson’s £200 a year and his family of 
twelve children permitted few luxuries in the way of travel. The 
story is that the family coachman, knowing of the wish of Alfred 
to see Lincoln, one day said to him: ‘Why, Master Alfred, you 
are always writing poetry ; why don’t you sell it ?’ 

Alfred then talked with Charles, and one day that coachman 
with a bundle of manuscript drove over to Louth and it was sub- 
mitted to one J. Jackson, a bookseller. Mr. Jackson thought well 
of the verse and offered £10 for it, which the boys accepted, as in 
their opinion not too high a price. Accordingly Mr. Sadlinon in 
1827 brought out the first of all the Tennyson volumes, It has 
long been one of the rarest and most eagerly-sought for books of 
modern English verse, It was published anonymously as ‘ Poems 
by Two Brothers,’ and the estate of Mr, Jackson still possesses 
the original manuscript, some 170 pages of note-paper size, written 
in a close, ‘screwy’ hand that looks more like Greek characters 
than English, many pages disfigured with rude drawings, others 
written on both sides, and altogether what printers would call 
very bad ‘copy.’ This valuable literary possession is now carc- 
fully kept in a strong box, and its market value has been computed 
at £1000, 

When ‘Poems by Two Brothers’ appeared, the field of English 
poetry was broadly open to a new writer who should prove worthy 
to walk in its choicest paths. Gifford had been dead a year, 
Bloomfield four years. Byron three years, Shelley five years, Keats 
six years, and Bishop Heber one year, Of eminent poets still liv- 
ing few had not already done the work that has given them their 
renown. Crabbe was seventy-two, and had five years more to 
live; Rogers was sixty-four, and had twenty-eight to live; 
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Wordsworth was fifty-seven, and had twenty-three to live ; Cole- 
ridge was fifty-five, and had seven to live; Southey was fifty- 
three, and had sixteen to live; Moore was fifty-eight, and had 
twenty-five to live, and Campbell was fifty, and had seventeen to 
live, But ‘The Excursion’ had been in print thirteen years, 
‘The Ancient Mariner’ a quarter of a century, ‘ Christabel ’ eleven 
years, ‘Lalla Rookh’ ten years, and ‘The Pleasures of Hope’ 
twenty-eight years. Mr, Browning was then a boy of fifteen, 
Bryant was thirty-one, Longfellow twenty, Whittier nineteen, 
Lowell eight, and Matthew Arnold five. Victor Hugo, it may be 
added, was twenty-five. 

Hugo’s first volume, ‘ Odes et Ballades,’ had been out five years ; 
his ‘Cromwell,’ with its celebrated preface on the reforms which 
the romancists aimed at, had appeared in the same year as the 
Tennyson volume, but ‘Ernani’ was not to become known until 
three years later. Alfred de Musset, born in the same year as 
Tennyson, had as yet published no volume at all. As in France 
then, so in England, the signs of the times betokened a change. 
Byronism, as Peter Bayne has said, though still powerful with the 
multitude, was ‘ironically smiled at in cultivated circles’; ‘ po- 
litical excitement had succeeded to the fierce passions of martial 
conflict ; industry was in the enthusiasm of youth, renewed after 
long decrepitude, while the genius of mechanism made infinite 
promises and awakened infinite hopes.’ 

It does not appear that the ‘Poems by Two Brothers’ secured 
any wide attention. At Cambridgeit was perhaps generally read 
among students who knew the authors, and it is known that Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth saw and carefully perused it ; both, how- 
ever, preferred the work of Charles to that of Alfred. For many 
of the poems the authors followed the fashion of the time by print- 
ing under their titles extracts from famous authors, For the en- 
tire volume they chose a3 a motto a line from Martial, Hac nos 
novemus nthil (‘ We know this to be nothing’), and there were 
scattered through its pages quotations from Horace, Virgil, Byron 
and Scott. One of the poems was on ‘Greece,’ another ‘On the 
Death of Lord Byron,’ and it is apparent that from Byron the 
brothers had caught much of the literary enthusiasm then preva- 
lent for the Greek cause. Dr, Chapin owned a copy of this rare 
volume, and at the sale of his library in 1880 it fetched $26. In 
the school library at Louth are said to exist four copies. 

With this book the brief literary partnership of the brothers Ten- 
nyson came to an end. Charles, in 1831, was heard from again 
in a thin volume of sonnets; ten years later he revised the volume 
and enlarged it; he became in 1835 the vicar of Grassey, in Lin- 
colnshire ; about the same year, by the death of his grandfather, 
he succeeded to some valuable property and assumed the name of 
Turner; about ten years ago he died, and a volume of his sonnets, 
with a memoir, was soon afterwards brought out in London. Be- 
yond these facts there is little to say of the life of the Rev. Charles 
Tennyson Turner. 


‘ Poems Chiefly Lyrical’ 


An important year for English literature, as for French, was the 
year 1830. ‘Ernani’ then saw the light in France, and ‘ Poems 
Chiefly Lyrical’ in England. Tennyson was twenty; Hugo was 
twenty-eight. Much of the Tennyson volume is familiar to all 
readers of the present day, but in England only about one-half of 
it has been—or had been a few years ago—acknowledged by the 
author; here, however, the suppressed ions are usually ap- 
pended to all complete editions. Coleridge saw the volume, but 
spoke cautiously of it; the sonnets he liked better than the other 
poems, though they have since been held to be the weakest of 
them all. Among the pieces were the well-known ‘Claribel,’ 
* Lilian,’ ‘ Isabel,’ ‘ Mariana,’ ‘ Recollections of the Arabian Nights,’ 
“The Deserted House,’ ‘The Poet’s Mind,’ ‘The Merman, and 
‘The Mermaid.’ 

Few, if any, English poets ever published so notable an early 
volume as this. By some reviewers it was warmly welcomed ; by 
others coldly dissected. John Wilson, though he did not bestow 
all praise, declared that Tennyson ‘had genius,’ and added :-—‘I 
admire Alfred, and hope—nay, trust—that one day he will prove 
himself a poet. If he do not, then I am no ical When the 
author published his next volume (‘ Poems,’ 1832,) it contained the 
following lines addressed ‘To Christopher North,’ which the poet 
afterward declined to reprint :— ; 


You did late review my lays, 
Crusty Christopher ; 

You did mingle blame with praise, 
Rusty Christopher, 

When: I learnt from whom it came, 

I forgave you all the blame, 

usty Christopher : 
I could not forgive the praise, 
oun Fusty pher. 
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Mr. Stedman has said of this second volume that “all in all, a 
more original and beautiful volume of minor poetry never was 
added to our literature.’ Besides the pieces from ‘ Poems Chiefly 
Lyrical’ which Tennyson desired to preserve, it contained about 
forty new ones, among which were ‘ The Lady of Shalott,’. ‘ The 
Miller's Daughter,’ ‘Lady Clara Vere de Vere,’ ‘The May 
Queen,’ ‘A Dream of Fair Women,’ and the lines to ‘J. S.,’ 
which a few years ago it became known were addressed to fame 
Spedding, the Bacon scholar who had then recently died. Tenny- 
son there refers to his father’s death, which had taken place two 
years before. Spedding had just lost his brother. ‘A man,’ 
says the poet, ‘ more pure and bold and just was never born into 
the earth,’ 

Every one now sees what really great progress the poet had 
made over his first efforts, It has been noted that the time which 
separated the two volumes was about equal to that which divided 
the first part of Byron's ‘Childe Harold’ from the earlier ‘ Eng- 
lish Bards,’ while in merit the growth in Tennyson's case was as 
great as in Byron's, if, indeed, it was not greater, -John Sterlin 
read the book ‘with profound admiration of his truly lyric an 
idyllic genius,’ and Allan Cunningham records that the poet was 
‘looked upon by sundry critics as the chief living hope of the muse.’ 
In certain periodicals, however, Tennyson was reviewed with sever- 
ity—with great severity by the London Quarterly, which dealt 
with him somewhat as it had dealt with Keats’s ‘Endymion,’ and 
with mingled praise and censure by 7he Athenaeum. Coleridge was 
as cautious as ever. Some things he found in which there was‘ a 
great deal of beauty,’ but the misfortune was that the author had 
‘begun to write verses without very well understanding what 
meter is.’ 


Poverty and Long Silence. 


Possibly it was due to this adverse criticism that the poet re- 
mained so long silent afterward, The tradition is that duri 
these years Tennyson felt the sting of poverty. His father ha 
died about 1830, leaving the family with narrow means, Besides 
the Laureate there were brothers Charles, Frederick and Horatio, 
and two or more sisters. Carlyle knew Tennyson in those years 
and expressed his belief that the poet could not earn his own liv+ 
ing and urged that something be done for him. Eventually it was 
the lot of the poet to earn a far larger income than Carlyle 
earned, Some of the sums paid for single poems probably sur- 
passed the payments to Carlyle for a dozen a Tennyson did 
not begin to find an income from verse until 1844, when he was 
thirty-five years old, and then those reviewers wrote in different 
tones, 

But in these years he had been by no means idle, One volume, 
it is certain, came very near making its appearance soon after 
1832, and he was writing and revising more or less during all the, 
ten years. He had written, or in part written, so early as 1828 the 
now familiar ‘ Lover's Tale.’ It consisted of three parts, Two 
of these he sent to the printer, and they actually got into type 
about 1833. While he was holding the printed sheets for correc- 
tion of misprints, and for the purpose of striking out certain pas- 
sages and inserting others, one of his friends (the gifted young 
Arthur Hallam) distributed, without the author's knowledge, some 
copies of these sheets to their common associates. 

tiadies afterward decided not to publish the book, and all 
the sheets, save those Hallam distributed, were accordingly de- 
stroyed, Between forty and fifty years afterward some one in 
Engiand found a copy of these imperfect sheets and reprinted the 
most of them, greatly to the author's annoyance. He then de- 
cided to correct and print the work himself, which he did in the 
summer of 1879. It is an interesting fact that the year in which 
this poem was written was the year in which Tennyson and Hal- 
lam first met, and that the year of the withdrawal of the poem was 
the year of Hallam’s untimely death. Tennyson’s ‘Golden Sup- 
per,’ published in 1869, is a sequel to ‘ The Lover's Tale,’ and was 
republished in its proper place as such in 1879 The Laureate’s 
age, therefore, when he wrote ‘ The Lover's Tale,’ was eighteen— 
the age of Bryant when he produced ‘ Thanatopsis.’ Just before 
the publication of the poem, in 1879, a copy of the 1833 edition was 
sold in London at auction for $205, 

Tennyson's third collection of verse—his first publication in the 
reign of Victoria—came out im 1842, making two substantial 
volumes. It placed him, beyond any question, at the head of 
living English poets, Poe, ‘in perfect sincerity,’ pronounced him 
‘the noblest poet that ever lived.’ ‘English Idyls, and Other 
Poems’ was the title, and here were seen the first fruits of his 
study of the Arthurian legends, as recorded in the black-letter 
compilation of Sir Thomas Mallory. Here also appeared the best 
of those shorter poems which are now familiar to every tongue. 

‘Morte d'Arthur’ opened the new work, and then followed 
‘ Dora,’ ‘ Audley Court,’ ‘St, Simeon Stylites.’ ‘ The Talking Oak,’ 
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‘Locksley Hall,’ ‘The Two Voices,’ ‘ Lady Clare,’ ‘Flow Down, 
Cold Rivulet, to the Sea,’ and ‘ Break, Break, Break,’ Everywhere 
the volume was read, admired and praised. Even the London 
Quarterly placed the poems in the second volume ‘among the 
richest of our recent literature.’ Contemporary poets were power- 
fully affected by these new pieces. The volumes have always 
been favorite ones with the students of the author’s verse, since 
they so well represent the various sides of his genius. But young 
poets read them and regarded them as masterworks, which indeed 
they proved to be, for these poets’ own writings in after years be- 
came greatly indebted to them. 

Tennyson had now changed his residence from Lincolnshire to 
Southern England, and thus became familiar with another kind of 
scenery, Close readers will observe this in the meadow and 
orchard scenery which in his poems now took the place of level 
wastes and wild marshes, It has been conjectured that the ‘Flow 
Down, Cold Rivulet, to the Sea’ was a farewell to a Lincolnshire 
stream. To the period following the appearance of these volumes 
belongs what is known as the Bulwer episode. In the small 

‘A Character,’ Tennyson some years before had sketched 
Bulwer's intellectual portrait, and Bulwer in his ‘ New Timon.’ 
now went out of his way sneeringly to refer to the poet as ‘ Miss 
Alfred.’ Tennyson retorted in Punch, over the signature of 
‘ Archibiades,’ in a short piece ending with these lines :— 

A Timon, you! Nay, nay, for shame: 
It looks too arrogant a jest— 

That fierce old man-—-to take his name, 
You bandbox! Off, and let him rest. 


Until He Became Laureate 


‘The Princess, a Medley,’ was the author’s.next publication, the 
first single poem of his that filled a volume. The date ‘is 1847. 
Admiration has been widely bestowed upon this production. Mr. 

toddard has accorded it as permanent a place in English litera- 
ture as belongs to ‘Comus’ or to the ‘Midsummer Night's Dream.’ 
The famous songs, ‘As Through the Land,’ ‘Sweet and Low,’ 
‘ The Splendor Falls on Castle Walls,’ ‘Home They Brought Her 
Warrior Dead’ and ‘Ask Me No More’ are called by Mr. Stedman 
‘the finest group of songs produced in our century,’ while to many 
the ‘ Bugle Song’ seems the most perfect English lyric 
oduced since the time of Shakespeare. These songs were not 
in the first edition; they were added in the second. 

Tennyson three years later (1850) published his ‘In Memoriam.’ 
His name did not appear upon the title-page, but the public was 
not long in learning that the book was his. Arthur Henry Hallam, 
in whose memory this work was written, had died abroad seven- 
teen years before, He had been the accepted lover of the poet's 
sister, and was to him the dearest of all living men. 

My Arthur! whom I shall not see 
Till all my widowed race be run ; 
Dear as the mother to the son, 

More than my brothers are to me, 


Among scholars and writers ‘In Memoriam ’ has always been 
the most valued of the author's productions, * It is related that a 
number of men of letters were once asked to name the three poems 
of this century which they would most prefer to have written, and 
each placed this work either first or second on his list. Peter Bayne, 
ping Mag years ago, said it was the ‘greatest poem, all th ngs 
considered, that Tennyson ever wrote,’ and to this judgment in 
1879 he still adhered. One of the ablest criticisms that the poem 
ever received is by Mr, Bayne. ‘Hallam,’ he says, ‘is not, strictly 
speaking, the subject of the poem; he has merely furnished the 
occasions and suggestions of it. About 130 pieces, each complete 
in itself, are knit into a true poetic unity by being set to one key- 
note, pervaded with one sentiment, colored by one feeling, idea, 
thought. More is not required of any one of them than that it 
shall have some relation, even though indirect and distant, to the 
friendship between Hallam and Tennyson. They thus become, to 
a very large extent, wap ay cs and their autobiographical 
interest is higher than their biographical in the proportion in 
which Alfred Tennyson is a more important and interesting per- 
son than Arthur Hallam.’ 

The year that saw ‘In Memoriam’ in print was the year of 
Wordsworth’s death. The Laureateship became therefore vacant, 
and with the most unanimous approval of the English nation the 
wreath was Psa Tennyson’s head, From the year 1619 the 
succession of Poets Laureate in England is continuous, but pre- 
vious to that date there is little of certainty about the history cr 
origin of the office. Ben Jonson was the Laureate from 1619 un- 
patter. Davenant, an active royalist, but a tedious writer, suc- 

. Dryden received the office from Charles II. in 1670, 
and from his death until the appointment of Southey in 1813 the 
place was held by indifferent poets, all of whom, save one, the 
world would have willingly forgotten, except for the office they 
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held and the ridicule heaped upon them by Pope. It was first 
Tate and then Rowe, Eusden, Cibber, Whitehead, Warton and 
Pye who held this office during that period, but on the head of 
neither Milton, Pope, Swift, nor Addison did the official laurel 
ever descend. Thomson was famous when Cibber got the office. 
Gray declined it, and Johnson was passed by in order that White- 
head might have it, while Burns pe Cowper both had been fav- 
orites with the public for years when the honor fell to Pye. 

Tennyson has written few poems in virtue of this office. One 
of them, ‘ To the Queen,’ served as a preface to a new edition of 
his poems in 1851. It was in this that he referred to Words- 
worth as ‘him that uttered nothing base.’ His ‘Ode on the 
Veath of the Duke of Wellington,’ published in the ‘Maud’ vol- 
ume in 1855, along with ‘The Brook’ and ‘The Charge of the 
Light Brigade,’ was another official poem. ‘ Maud‘ was the least 
succéssful of all the author’s longer productions. By Zhe West- 
minster Review it was declared to be ‘scarcely more than a resid- 
uum of Alfred Tennyson ; the wide, sweeping.intellect, the mild 
philosophy, the healthy pathos, the wondrous melody have almost 
all vanished, and left but little more than a narrow scorn which 
piques itself on its scorn of narrowness and a passion which clothes 
itself in exaggerated conceits,’ 


Later and Last Writings 


Doubt now seriously rose in many minds whether the poet had 
not entered upon his decadence, But all question of this was re- 
moved four years later, when ‘The Idyls of the King’ appeared 
and 10,000 copies were sold within a few weeks. On the appear- 
ance of the second series, some 40,000 copies had been ordered in 
advance, There are persons who regard this as Tennyson’s real 
masterwork. Mr. Stedman asks, If this be not the greatest nar- 
rative poem since ‘ Paradise Lost,’ what other English production 
is? Milton, it is curious to observe, once intended to make King 
Arthur the hero of an epic poem. After the death of the Prince 
Consort, in 1862, the author published a new edition of ‘The 
Idyls,’ which he dedicated to the memory of the Prince. ‘Enoch 
Arden’ was published in 1864; in 1869 appeared ‘The Holy 
Grail,’ including ‘The Coming of Arthur,’ ‘ Pelleas and Ettarre,’ 
and ‘The Passing of Arthur’; in 1870, ‘The Widow: or, the 
Songs of the Wrens’; in 1872, ‘Gareth and Lynette’; about the 
same time, ‘The Last Tournament’; in 1875,’Queen Mary,’ a 
drama played in 1876 with moderate success, and in 1877, ‘ Har- 
old,’ another drama. 

More recently was acted still another play, ‘ The Cup,’ and from 
time to time in recent years he has published many shorter poems, 
among which are ‘ Despair,’ ‘ The Enar e of the Heavy Brigade,’ 
and ‘ Hands All Round,’ the latter of which, however, was not en- 
tirely new, Nearly all of it had been printed in the London £x- 
aminer in 1852, To magazines and newspapers Tennyson has 
not been a frequent contributor, though a dozen or more short 
poems have been discovered in the old-time annuals, especially in 
‘ The Gem’ and in ‘ Friendship’s Offering,’ and late in life he pub- 
lished a few pieces in Beene To the list of his late publica- 
tions should be added ‘ Becket and Other Plays,’ ‘The Cup and 
the Falcon,’ ‘ Tiresias, and Other Poetns,’ ‘Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After,’ and, finally, ‘Demeter, and Other Poems’ (1889). 
[‘ The Foresters’ appeared this year.] There is now in press a 
volume called ‘Akbar’s Dream, and Other Poems.’ When the 
Queen raised Tennyson to the peerage a few years ago there was 
much suprise expressed, and quotations from his works showing 
democratic sentiments were Often made. But the new honor 
scarcely served to alter the poet's simple and retired way of living. 
He has seldom sat in his seat in the House of Lords, and the 
story is told that the robes he wore at the time he was installed 
were borrowed from a friend and proved a bad fit. 


Personality and Marriage 


Now and then it has been said that Tennyson s personal exper- 
ience has given much color to his poetry, and that many of the 
shorter pieces were the outcome of actual events, One of these 
that has been cited is ‘ Locksley Hall.’ Several years ago there 
died in Lincolnshire a clergyman who was said at the time to be 
the man who won from the poet the affections of ‘shallow- 
hearted’ Cousin Amy. The clergyman was very fond of horses 
when a young man, and extravagant stories were told of his love 
for Coes To him reference, it is believed, was made by the poet 
in the lines ending ‘ Something better than his dog, a little dearer 
than his horse.’ 

Whether this story of disappointment be true or not, it is certain 
that the poet did not marry until late in life, when his fame had 
been established, and that he then, although he had lived for 
twenty years mainly in London, took for a wife a lady from his na- 
tive county, Miss Emily Sellwood. They were married in 1851, 
(nine years after the date of ‘ Locksley Hall’ and one after that of 
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In Memoriam,’) and went almost immediately to the Isle of 
Wight, where, at Farringford, from this time forward the poet's 
residence continued to be. He also had for some time in that 
period a residence at Aldworth, in Surrey, and in 1869 be- 
gan to live at a place near Petersfield, in Hampshire. But he re- 
tained Farringford just the same. Miss Sellwood was 4 daughter 
of a lawyer in Horncastle, who was not altogether pleased with 
his daughter's suitor when he first knew him, He had doybtless 
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Among those who were prompt to appreciate Tennyson in this 
country was Emerson, who wrote to Carlyle for some account of 
him. Carlyle returned the following portrait ; ‘ One of the finest- 
looking men in the world. A great shock of rough, dusky-dark 
hair; bright, laughing, hazel eyes; massive, aquiline face, most 
massive, yet most delicate; of sallow brown complexion, almost 
Indian-looking ; clothes cynically loose; free and easy; smokes 
infinite tobacco. His voice is musical metallic—fit for loud laugh- 


LORD TENNYSON 


From a photograth by Barraud, London, 1888. published in Scribner's Magazine for Aug, 1889; 
reprinted by permis.ion of Messrs, Charles Scribner's Sons, 


cotgrows this feeling at the time of the marriage, for then the poet 
had e and was on the road to a great 
8s Sellwood was also a niece of Sir a Franklin, the 

in had in vain en- 
for her husband's mon- 
¢ had an idea, but could not express it. 
In her distress she went to the poet, who produced some of the 


merged from obscurit 
future. 
Arctic explorer. It is related that Lad 
deavored herself to com 
ument in the Abbey. 


Frank 
an inscript 


finest lines he ever wrote :— 
Not here! the white North hath thy bones; and thou, 
Heroic sailor-soul, 


Art ing on thine happier vo now 
Toward: no earthly mt e. Sa 


ter and piercing wail, and all that may be between; speech and 
speculation free and plenteous ; I do not meet in these late decades 
such company over a pipe.’ Emerson declared that this sketch 
‘was right welcome, for he is an old favorite of mine—I owned his 
book before I saw your face—though I love him with allowance,’ 
and he added, ‘ Oh, cherish him with love and praise, and draw 
from him whole books full of new verses yet.’ Carlyle’s regard 
for Tennyson sufvived until the last. 

A few years since John C, Walters printed a book on Lincola- 
shire places associated with Tennyson, in which was described a 
brook near Somerby as the original of the brook Tennyson has 
immortalized: On any map of Lincolnshire its course can 
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traced southeastward from Somersby to Gibraltar Point, where its 
waters mingle with those of the German Ocean, Many stately 
homes in the region might have suggested ‘ Locksley Hall,’ and 
am them Langton Hall, which, after the poem was written, 
met the fate the hero of the poem had wished to visit upon Locks- 
ley Hall, Forty-five years ago, fifteen years after the poem ap- 
peared, Langton Hall was burned, as if in fulfillment of the hero's 
wish respecting the tempest :— 


Let it fall on Locksley Hall, with rain, or hail, or fire, or snow ; 
For the mighty wind arises roaring seaward, and I go. 


Aldworth, the place near Haslemere, in Surrey, where the poet 

died, was purchased by him in July, 1867. He had for some time 
been looking for a place, but pe | find none exactly to his liking, 
although quite determined to make a home somewhere in Surrey. 
In the summer of 1866 he had taken a house at Gray Shot in or- 
der to see how he liked the Surrey climate and watch for any land 
that might come into the market. He thus had for neighbor Mrs. 
Anne Gilchrist, the wife of Alexander Gilchrist, Blake’s biogra- 
pher. Mrs, Gilchrist, in a published letter, says Tennyson got his 
Aldworth land at a very moderate price, ‘ and she was of opinion 
that there would be no more land in this neighborhood sold so 
low ~ mad She described the place as ‘a wooded hollow in 
Blackdown (south side near the top) at once very sheltered, for 
the hill curves round on either side and rises sheer behind it to 
the north, so that it is like a little bay, yet elevated very near the 
top of Blackdown and commanding the view you know well— 
Surrey, Sussex, and parts of Hampshire, and, I suppose, part of 
Kent, South Down, Surrey Hills spread out before you.’ Mrs. 
Gilchrist says the sea could be distinctly seen through a gap from 
the lawn, She thought if ever there was a place made for a poet 
to live in, this was that spot. It had formerly been called Green 
Hills, The land comprised thirty-six acres, ‘ half coppice abeve, 
three large fields and a little old farmhouse below.’ Tennyson 
was delighted with his purchase, being in a state of ‘ childish glee 
— beautiful, contrasting curiously enough with his saturnine 
moods,’ 
"+ Tennyson then looked older than she had supposed he looked, 
but was ‘every inch a king; features very massive; eyes very 
grave and penetrating ; hair long, still very dark, and, though get- 
ting thin, falls in such a way as to give a peculiar beauty to the 
mystic head,’ The poet's wife was then ‘a sweet, graceful wo- 
man, with singularly winning, gentle manners, but she looks pain- 
fully fragile and wan.’ 


THE CLOSING HOURS 


NOTHING could have been more beautiful than the manner of 
Tennyson's death—except perhaps his life, which was the ideal 
life of a poet. He was conscious to the end, but he did not suf- 
fer. At thirty-five minutes past one o'clock in the morning of 
October 6 the poet breathed his last. All his family were by his 
bedside, as was also his friend and physician, Sir Andrew Clark. 
The former did not know he was dead until Dr. Clark broke the 
news to Lady Tennyson, who bore her great trial well, in spite of 
her extremely delicate health. Lord Tennyson spoke to his wife 
about an hour before he died, and his words to her were the last 
he uttered. His features in death bore a look of absolute peace. 

Sir Andrew Clark said that Lord Tennyson's death was the 
most glorious he had ever seen. There was no artificial light in 
the room, and the chamber was almost in darkness, save where a 
broad flood of moonlight poured in through a window. The 
moon's rays fell across the bed upon which the dying poet lay. 
All was silent but for the sighing of the autumn wind. 

According to the cable despatches, the Hon. Hallam Tennyson 
confirmed Sir Andrew Clark’s account of the peacefulness of his 
father's death. He did not show a single trace of suffering to dis- 
tress his sorrowing relatives and friends. Once or twice in the 
night he lifted his eyes to the faces of the watchers by his bedside, 
and a smile played over his features, After his death the poet is 
said to have looked fifteen years younger than before death, the 
lines and wrinkles of the face being less apparent. The beard, 
which was unkempt in life, had been carefully trimmed ; the hands 
were folded over the breast; a laurel wreath crowned the head 
and another lay at the feet. The coverlet over the body was 
almost hidden beneath flowers, Burning wax tapers lent a sub- 
dued light to the chamber. 

A friend of the family says that during the afternoon before the 
= died he asked for a copy of Shakespeare, and with his own 

ands turned the leaves until he found the dirge in ‘ Cymbeline.’ 
He fixed his eyes on the pages, but did not speak, and whether he 
read the lines or not is not known. Soon again he passed into 
slumber, and his left hand rested on the open book until he died. 
The lines are so fitting that we must quote them :— 
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Fear no more the heat o’ the sun 

Nor the furious winter's rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task has done, 

Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages ; 
Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


Fear no more the frown o’ the great ; 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke ; 
Care no more to clothe and eat ; 
To thee the reed is as the oak : 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 


Fear no more the lightning-flash 
Nor the all dreaded thunder-stone ; 
Fear not slander, censure rash ; 
if Thou hast finish’d joy and moan : 
All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 


No exorciser harm thee! 

Nor no witcheraft charm thee ! 
Ghost unlaid forbear thee ! 
Nothing ill come near thee ! 
Quiet consummation have ; 
And renownéd be thy grave ! 


Fresh laurel, flowers and autumn leaves were laid round the body 
on Friday morning, and the black velvet skullcap which he wore 
while writing was placed upon his head. The copy of Shakes- 
peare, which he still held in death, lay open at ‘Cymbeline,’ on a 
table beside the bed. The curtainiess windows were thrown 
wide open at daybreak, to admit the morning air, and the large, 
plain room was flooded with sunshine. Dr. Dabbs wrote to the 
Times :—‘ Nothing could be more striking than this closing scene. 
On the bed lay a figure of breathing marble flooded and bathed 
in the light of the full moon, which streamed through an oriel 
window, his hand clasping a copy of Shakespeare he had asked 
for recently, and which he kept by him to the end. The moon- 
light, the majestic figure as he lay there drawing a thicker breath, 
irresistibly brought to our minds his own “ Passing of King 
Arthur.” His last conscious words were words of love to his 
wife and son too sacred to be written here.’ 

All the members of the family assembled at Aldworth on Mon- 
day to take a last look at their dead, Lady Tennyson was the 
_last to leave the room. After she had withdrawn, the laurel- 
wreath that encircled the brow of the poet was removed, but a 
number of its leaves were laid at the head and feet. A small 
white package, the contents of which were not divulged, was 
placed in the coffin. Then the cover of the coffin was fastened 
down, and many of the wreaths that had been sent by friends 
and admirers were placed on top of it. 

Dr. Clark had seen Lord Tennyson in London three months ago, 
and told his son, Hallam Tennyson, that he thought his father was 
breaking up. Sir Andrew says that death was partially the result 
of suppressed gout, complicated with influenza, but was chiefly 
due to natural decay. He added :—‘ His end Lord Tennyson him- 
self might well have pictured and earnestly desired as his lot.’ 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE FUNERAL 


FUNERAL SERVICES were held in the parish church at Hasle- 
mere on Tuesday of this week, Oct. 11. The body was then re- 
moved, as privately as possible, to St. Faith’s Chapel, Westmin- 
ster Abbey, for interment in the Poet’s Corner on Wednesday— 
the day after these pages were made ready for the printer. We 
can therefore only say that it was understood that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury would conduct the services, assisted by the Dean of 
Westminster and all the members of the Chapter ; that the two an- 
thems to be sung would be Tennyson’s ‘ Crossing the Bar,’ set to 
music by the organist of the Abbey, John Frederick Bridge, and 
some unpublished lines of the Laureate’s set by Lady Tennyson ; 
that the Prince of Wales and Lord Salisbury would be present; 
and that Lady Tennyson, Hallam Tennyson and his wife would 
walk immediately behind the coffin as the chief mourners, being 
followed by the dead poet's grandchildren, the widow of Lionel 
Tennyson (Mrs. Augustine Birrell), and a long line of notable 
persons. The hymn to be sung was ‘ Holy, Holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty,’ the poet’s favorite. Mr. Gladstone pleaded pressure of 
public work as an excuse from acting as a pallbearer, A tel- 
egram to Minister Lincoln, asking him to serve in that capacity, 
which reached him at Liverpool, elicited this reply :—‘ Your tele- 
— reaches me just as I am sailing for America. I regret most 

eeply that my departure prevents me from accepting your kind 
invitation and having the honor of representing my countrymen on 
this occasion, so afflicting to all the world, and not less mournful to 
America than to England,’ Lord Tennyson’s family were anxious, 
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however, to have America represented among the (yg pe and 
accordingly asked Mr, Henry White, secretary of the American 
Legation, to act in the place of Mr. Lincoln. Thousands of per- 
sons who wished to attend the ceremonies in Westminster Abbey 
applied for tickets of admission, the applications being even more 
numerous than were those made on the occasion of the Queen’s 
jubilee. 

’ The Laureate’s remains, encased in an elm shell, enclosed in an 
oaken casket simply ornamented with gilt and bearing a plate in- 
scribed with the name and the dates of birth and death (Aug. 6, 
1809—Oct. 6, 1892), are to rest, perhaps for centuries, beside those 
of Robert Browning, close to the spot where Chaucer has slum- 
bered for near five hundred years. 


PERSONALIA 


THE YEAR 1809 was remarkable as the natal po of Tennyson, 
Gladstone, Darwin, Lincoln, Lord Houghton and Df, Holmes, It 
has been noted that Tennyson’s death occurred on the first anni- 
versary of Parnell’s. 

‘Nearly all of those named as in'the running for the Laureate- 
ship,’ says Mr. Edmund Yates, ‘are getting on in years. Mr. 
Swinburne, who is always spoken of as a mere boy, is fifty-five; 
Mr. Alfred Austin, fifty-seven ; Sir Edwin Arnold, sixty-one; Mr. 
Lewis Morris, fifty-nine ; Mr. Austin Dobson, fifty-two.’ 

The executor of the poet's will is Mr. E. L. Craik, of the pub- 
lishing-house of Macmillan & Co, 


EDMUND C, STEDMAN’S TRIBUTE 


Mr. EDMUND C, STEDMAN says, in the 7r#dune, of the death of 
the Poet-Laureate and the choice of his successor :— 


In the death of Tennyson we have lost, bearing in mind his combi- 
nation of the expression of beauty with the expression of thought, the 
greatest and most national of English poets since Byron. Before all 
others he was the representative poet of the imperial Victorian Period— 
as much so as Pope, with his lesser genius, was the poetic leader of the 
less historic Queen Anne’s time. The Victorian Period, so far as its 
distinctively idyllic art and literature are concerned, ended, we might 
say, with the third quarter of our century, though the aged Queen still 
holds the throne, having outlived her own time. Browning, the only 
one of Tennyson’s compeers equal to him in intellectual power, seems 
to me rather the forerunner of a new era than the representative of his 
own, For all his striking but peculiar dramatic quality, and his lyrical 
gift so fine at its best, I do not think he was a greater poet than Tenny- 
son; since he became very indifferent to the expression of beauty, and 
his thought might prove to be really no profounder, to have no more 
insight, than the noble thought of Tennyson—if expressed with the lat- 
ter’s matchless clearness and simplicity. 

The purest artistic excellence of the recent English muse took its note 
from the exquisite early lyrics, ballads and idyls of Tennyson, They 
seemed, besides, just as original as exquisite at their date of production, 
and before so many young poets of the English-speaking world had 
caught their method. Who can forget how their charm and novelty 
thrilled us when they slowly made their way to the American public of 
forty years ago? No one who did not begin with Tennyson before the 
date of ‘ Maud,’ and then follow him along, can fully understand his 
influence—or do justice to the force and richness of his song. His min- 
strelsy blended the truth to nature, the high elevated thought of Words- 
worth with the unrivalled style derived from Milton and Keats, 

Yes, if art in English poetry was reborn with Keats, it was confirmed 
and matured by Tennyson. The latter’s blank-verse—and that greatest 
of all measures is the test of an English master—is just as individual, 
just as characteristic, as the blank-verse of Shakespeare, of Milton, or 
of Wordsworth and Bryant, In fact, then, he added a fourth order of 
blank-verse to our rhythmical architecture. 

His shortcomings were just as manifest as his greatness, but not out 
of keeping with the spirit of his age. In imagination he certainly fell 
short of Wordsworth’s most elevated mood, He failed, over and over 
again, in dramatic efforts, and the generally undramatic tenor of his 
work was confirmed by his lifelong seclusion—his intimacy with nature 
rather than with man, In sweep and fervor, and superb intensity, he 
was less than Byron—and show me any poet of our time who is not ! 
But in the synthetic and even combination of poetic equivalents of a 
high order, and in artistic perfection, united, as I say, with a certain 
intellectual breadth and wisdom, he excelled either of these two prede- 
cessors, and, I think, his more dramatic compeer. 

Hs art had one quality rarely absent from the greatest art. He ap- 
pealed to both the select few and the multitude, on one side or the 
other, It has been unnecessary, at all events, to establish schools and 
classes, in his lifetime, for its interpretation, 

“In Memoriam’ alone would place him above all others as the chief 
and characteristic Victorian poet. It embodied, with noble and serene 

mony, and with a then unwonted but most effect ve form, the newest 
learning, the most advanced speculative thought, the tenderest emotion, 
and the most intelligent religion and aspiration of the years when it 
was written—and that date was the very culmination of the period and 
of the ripeness of his own genius. It showed his broad, progressive 
j his innate religious mould. Tennyson was, in thought and 
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faith, conservatively liberal—of the school of Maurice, Kingsley, and 
the like. English above all! English in phrase, person, knowledge of 
and love for outdoor nature, truth-telling, loyalty, impatience of bear- 
ing. 
Above all, too, fitted to be England's Laureate. 

With respect to the Laureate’s acceptance of a baronage, Mr. 
Stedman said :— 


In spite of my extreme Americanism and republicanism, I confess 
that I have never been able to comprehend why some of our most hon- 
ored literary friends have deplored his acceptance of an hereditary title 
—have declared that it lessened either his independence or his great- 
ness. For Tennyson was not a democrat, but a liberal conservative. 
He was not a republican, but a constitutional monarchist; not an 
American, but an Englishman, All that he was, he was by birth, 
breeding, conviction, As a liberal yet conservative Englishman, at- 
tached to the Government of his own realm, why should he not a 
the highest mark of eminence which the realm could bestow upon him ? 
Why shauld not a poet be the founder of his house, under the system to 
which his countrymen are loyal, as well as a soldier or a statesman? 
The acceptance of a title, snobbish and disloyal as it would be on the 
part of an American, was perfectly consistent with Tennyson's self 
respect as an Englishman, a Laureate and a constitutional monarchist. 

e has — in the fulness of years and glory, and the feeling of light 
and love that made youth beautiful for us is revived for a moment as I 
think of what he was, and then fades with ‘ the days that are no more,’ 
Greater than the peace of his generation, he outsang and outlived 
them all, Who of them is left to utter Bedivere’s cry to Arthur ?— 

But now the whole Round Table is dissolved, 

Which was an image of the mighty world ! 
Who can guess what time must pass—whether it is to be counted by 
decad:s or by centuries—before the old realm will see itself so bravely 
and faithfully expressed, and at its best, by a national minstrel in 
enduring song? 

On being asked as to his view of the matters affecting the choice 
of a successor to the Laureateship, Mr. Stedman replied :— 


There is no doubt, I fancy, to whom the laurel would be given if the 
choice lay with the majority of the poets of our tongue and of critical 
judges of poetic taste. Their verdict would, I believe, give it to Alger- 
non Swinburne. This on the score of his unparalleled lyrical gift, his 
talent for the quick — of heroic and supremely rhythmical odes, 
and the intense English feeling which underlies his work—whether it 
has expressed the radicalism of his earlier life or the alleged toryism of 
later outgivings. But it is not unlikely that Philistinism will bear 
against him and against the sentiment of the literary world, 

William Morris is possibly the second in rank among living British 
poets. But, as a socialist and reformer, he might be debarred; in fact, 
might not care to be Laureate under the existing British system, Be- 
sides, despite his taste and learning, and his affluence as a recounter of 
tales which make him 4 kind of modern Chaucer, he has not often 
sounded the lyric note which seems essential to a national celebrant. 

It would be invidious to mention the names of one or two who are 
said to have the favor of those high in influence, and of whom neither, 
certainly, would make the laurel any greener than it has come from the 
brows of Wordsworth and Tennyson, ‘ 

Recently an English author wrote to me that he thought it would be 
a fitting thing for an English Queen, for the third time having the ap- 
pointment of a Laureate, to give the wreath toa woman, He added that 
Christina Rossetti, in such case, should be the one to receive it. 

Now, if Mr. Swinburne is not to be chosen, why not go back to 
courtly traditions ? Why not select the modern possessor of England's 
lyra elegantiarum, in taste and morals finer than any of the cavalier : 
and in genius, if we only realize it, equal to the best of them? Austin 
Dobson's art is both perfect and spontaneous; his serious measures are 
as good as his lighter; he touches nothing which he does not adorn, and 
I believe he would prove equal to important national occasions, In 
fact, as 1 long ago wrote of him, it is still hard to define his limitations, 
for he has not yet gone beyond them. 


TRIBUTES IN VERSE 


Mr. AUSTIN DosBsoN and various minor English poets of the 
day—candidates, for the most part, for the vacant Laureateship— 
have published verses occasioned by the death of Tennyson. Sir 
Edwin Arnold's appeared in the paper he edits—the Datly Tele- 
graph—and the others in the various London dailies. e make 
room for a number of these effusions. 


Dear friend and honored master, art thou dead ! 
And shall I see no more thy reverend face 
Recall our older England’s manlier grace, 
Nor any more admire that noble head, 
That brow as broad as Shakespeare’s, that grave eye, 
ad soft — tor Hank bendy a ay ? 

or hear again t indly spee 
Lighten the darkling ways of thought and teach 
The right thou lovest ; nor breathe _ eager air 
Of thy lone eyrie with thee, nor behol 
Thy bent, cloaked figure, dark against the gold 
And purple of thy dear secluded hill, 
Pace with uncertain stepping day by day 









The much-loved round ; nor in the failing light, 
Upon thy smooth lawns watch the Summer night 
Steal o’er the ghostly plains ; nor mark the strain 
Of thy blithe thrushes with thee ; nor again 
The enamored lonely nightingale complain 
Thy years were come to harvest ; home-spent years 
Of reverence from without, of love within— 
A perfect life, health, riches, honors, fame, 
All these were thine ; no prize was left to win: 
Scant sorrow, save that fine despondency 
Which fans the smoldering genius into flame ; 
Only two brief experiences of tears— 
The dear friend lost in youth, the sonin age— 
Bracing thy soul to bear whate’er should be. 
4 Such lives Fate grants not often nor for long, 
And rarest to the suffering ranks of Song. 
Why should we mourn save when we grieve in pain 
For friendship which shall never come again ? 
Our race can never lose thee, whose fair page, 
Rich with the harvest of a soul inspired, 
So many a weakling life and heart has fired. 
Thou art not wholly gone, but livest yet, 
Till our good England’s sons their tongue forget. 
Thy place is with the immortals who shall gauge 
Thy rank among thy peers of world-wide song. 
Others, it may be, touched a note more strong, 
Scaled loftier heights, or glowed with fiercer rage ; 
But who like thee could slay our modern doubt, 
Or soothe the sufferers with a tenderer heart, 
Or dress my legends with such perfect grace, 
Or nerve life’s world-worn pilgrims for their part ? 
Who, since our English tongue first grew, has stirred 
More souls to noble effort by his word ? 
More reverent who of man, of God, of truth ? 
More piteous of the sore-tried strength of youth ? 
Thy inane white muse, loathing the pagan rout, 
Would drive with stripes the goatish satyr out. 
Thy love of righteousness preserved thee sure, 
Thy lucid genius scorned to lurk obscure, 
And all thy jewleled art and native grace 
Were consecrate to God and to the race. 
This day extinguishes a star as bright 
As shone upon our dying century. 
Here, as in that great England overesea, 
Light after light goes out ; yet not night, 
The peaceful moonbeams kissed him as he lay 
At midnight dying in the arms of love. 
Thou couldst not wait the dawn of earthly day ! 
Farewell, blest soul, fareweil ! and if, indeed 
Some cared-for things of earth may mount above, 
As is our hope, enfranchised spirit, plead 
For this, our England, which thou lov’dst so long, 
And crownedst with thy diadem of song. 
Oct, 6, 1892. 





No MOANING of the bar; sail forth, strong ship, 

Into that gloom which has God's face for a far light ; 
Not a dirge, but a proud farewell from each fond lip, 

And praise, abounding praise, and fame’s faint starlight, 


Lamping thy tuneful soul to that large noon 

Where thou shalt quire with angels ; words of woe 
Are for the unfulfilled, not thee, whose mcon 

Of genius sinks full-orbed, glorious, aglow. 


No moaning of the bar; but musical drifting 
Of Time’s waves, turning to the eternal sea ; 

Death’s soft wind all thy gallant canvas lifting, 
And Christ thy pilot to the peace to be. 


EDWIN ARNOLD. 





‘ The Galahad of Song’ 
'Tis o’ER ; he leaves the lonely road 
Whereon he fared so long ; 
The gentlest, brightest Knight of God, 
The Galahad of Song. 


The only one of all our knights 
Who wore the snow-white mail, 

And turned from strife and lewd delights, 
To seek the Holy Grail, 


His path was not where factions cry, 
Or where the fretful moan ; 

Where life runs stillest he passed by, 
In maiden thought alone, 


Calm were the ways his white steed trod, 
Calm were the heavens and air ; 
Where’er he rode and sang of God 
The world grew very fair. 
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He drew aside from friends and foes 
To hush his soul apart ; 

Clear on the air his song arose 
Out of a faithful heart. 


’T was something, nay, twas much, when life 
Seemed dreariest to our gaze, 

To hear above the waves of strife 
That gentle note of praise. 


Far off it seemed too pure, too sweet, 
For doubts as dread as ours ; 

Yet, when we listened, round our feet 
We felt the grass and flowers. 


And if we sighed to think he sought 
A dream of no avail, 

Into our souls his music brought 
Strange glimmers of the Grail. 


When all the beauteous Gods were dead 
Who lit the worlds at morn ; 

When god-like singers, too, had fled, 
And left the race forlorn ; 


When all the white immortal throng 
Had left the sunless land, 

How sweet it was to hear that song 
Of God and fairyland ! 


The voice is dumb, the song is o’ er, 
The long glad quest is done ; 

The lonely ways will know no more 
Our stainless, shining one. 


And we, the remnant which remain 
Of the grext Table Round, 

Less, yet his brethren, ne’ er again 
Shall see him, laurel.crowned. 


Into the glooms of God he goes, 
Our Galahad of Song, 

Perchance e’en now these glooms disclose 
The Grail he sought so long. 


Nay, for despite his life-long quest, 
He gained his soul’s desire, 

The Grail was burning in his breast, 
His own pure heart of fire. 


He who, like him, is stainless learns 
That faith can never fail ; 

Since not without, but in us, burns 
God's heart, the heavenly Grail. 


Peace to the knight who kept his vow 
While others slept like sand ; 
But who shall sing to mortals now 
Of that lost fairyland ? 
October 6, 1892. RoBertT BUCHANAN, 


‘The Passing of Merlin.’ 


I AM MERLIN, and I am dying, 
I am Merlin, who followed the gleam, 
Tennyson’s Merlin and the gleam. 


Merlin has gone, and through the land 

The melancholy message wings its way 

To careless-ordered garden by the bay, 
Back o’er the narrow strait to island strand, 
Where C melot looks down on wild Broceliande. 


Merlin has gone, Merlin the Wizard, who found 
In the Past’s glimmering tide and hailed him king— 
Arthur, great Uther’s son, and so did sing 

The mystic glories of the Table Round 

That ever its name will live so long as song shall sound. 


Merlin has gone, Merlin who followed the gleam 
And made us follow it, the flying tale, 
Of the last tournament, the Holy Grail, 
And Arthur's passing, till the enchantress’s dream 
Dwells with us still awake, no visionary theme. 


” 18 * * * * 


In many a ney garden, dense with age, 
The haunt of pairing throstles; many a grange 
Moated against the assault and siege of chance, 
Fair eyes consult anew the cherished sage, 
And now and then a tear falls, blistering the page. 


April will blossom again, again will ring 

With cuckoo’s call and yaffel’s flying scream, 

And in veiled sleep the nightingale will dream, 
Warbling as if awake—but what wil som 
His sweet note back? He mute, it scarcely will be spring, 
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The seasons sorrow for him, and the hours 
Droop like to bees belated in the rain; 
The unmoving shadow of a pensive pain 
Lies on the lawn and lingers on the flowers, 
And sweet and sad seem one, in woodbine-woven bowers, 


In English gardens, fringed with English foam, 
Or girt with English woods, he loved to dwell, 
Singing of English lives id thorp or dell, 

Orchard or croft, so that when now we roam 

Through them and find him not it scatcely feels like home. 


And England’s glories stirred him as the swell 

Of bluff winds blowing from Atlantic brine 

Stirs mightier music in the murmuring pine; 
Then sweet notes waxed to strong within his shell, 
And bristling rose the lines, and billowy rose and fell. 


So England mourns for Merlin, though its tears 
Flow not from bitter source that wells in vain,. 
But kindred rather to the rippling rain, 

That brings the daffodil sheaths and jonquil spears, 

When winter weeps away and April reappears. 


Nor ne’er hath England lacked a voice to sing 
Her fairness and her fame, nor will she now; 
Silence awhile may brood upon the bough, 
But shortly once again the isle will ring 
With wakening winds of March and rhapsodies of Spring. 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 
Necr have the poets of America been wholly silent since the 
Laureate passed away. Original lines by one of them are printed 
on page 204 of this week’s Critzc ; and the tributes of two others 
are given below. The ringing stanzas by Dr. Van Dyke are cop- 
ied from the 7rzbume ; Mr. Riley's poem first appeared in the 
Indianapolis Mews. 


In Lucem Transitus 


From the misty shores of midnight, touched with splendors of the moon, 
To the singing tides of Heaven and the light more clear than noun, 
Passed a soul that grew to music, till it was with God in tune. 


Brother of the greatest poets—true to nature, true to art— 
Lover of Immortal Love—uplifter of the human heart— 
Who shall help us with high music, who shall sing if though depart ? 


Silence here—for love is silent, gazing on the lessening sail ; 
Silence here—for grief is voiceless when the mighty poets fail ; 
Silence here—but far above us many voices crying Hail ! 


Oct. 6, 1892. ENRY VAN Dyke, 


Tennyson: England, Oct. 5, 1892 
We of the New World clasp hands with the Old 
In newer fervor and with firmer hold 
And nobler fellowship! ‘ 
O Master Singer, with the dn er tip 
Of Death laid thus on thy melodious lip ! 


All ages thou hast honored with thine art, 
And ages yet unborn thou wilt be part 
° Of all songs pure and true ! 
Thine now the universal homage due 
From Old and New World—aye, and still The New ! 


James WHITCOMB RILEY. 


A TENNYSON BIBLIOGRAPHY 


THE FOLLOWING bibliography of Lord Tennyson's works was 
prepared by Mr. E. D. North for Charles Scribner's Sons’ catalogue 
of rare books, the complete set (forty-one volumes) having been 
owned by them, until sold only a few weeks before the poet's 
death for $550 :— 


1827,—Porms sy Two Brotruers. London : Printed for W. Simp- 
kin and R, Marshall, Stationers’-Hall-Court ; and J. and J. Jackson, 
Louth ; 1827. Crown 8vo, original boards, uncut. 


Targe paper 
1829.—TimBuctoo. A Poem which obtained the Chancellor’s Medal 
at the Cambridge Commencement, 1829. By A. Tennyson, of Triaity 
College. 8vo, morocco, gilt top, uncut. 
This copy is interleaved for notes 
1830,— Poms, CHigFLy LyricaL. By Alfred Tennyson. London: 
reece agp Wilson, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, 1830. 12mo, original 
uncut. 
1833.—Porms, sy ALFRED TENNYSON. London: Edward Moxon, 
ew Bond Street, 1833. 12mo, boards, uncut, 
1842,—Pozms, By ALFRED TENNYSON, London; Edward Moxon, 
Dover Street, 1842. 2 vols., 12mo, original boards, ‘uncut. 
1843.—TuEe Same. Second edition. London: 1843. 2 vols., 12mo, 
boards, uncut, 
1845.—Tue Same. Third edition. . London: 1845. 2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, uncut, 
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1846.—Tue Same. Fourth edition. London: 1846. 2 vols., 12mo, 
original cloth, uncut. 

1847.—THB Princess, A Medley. By Alfred ary wg London: 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street, 1847. 12mo, original cloth, uncut. 

1848.—THe Same. Second edition. London ; 1848. ramo, orig- 
inal cloth, uncut, 

1848,—Pozms, By ALFRED TENNYSON, Fifth edition, London: 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street, 1848. 12mo, original cloth, uncut, 

1850,—IN MgMORIAM. London: Edward Moxon, Dover Street, 
1850. 12mo, original cloth, uncut. 

1850,—THz Princess. A medley. Third edition, London: Ed- 
ward Moxon, Dover Street, 1850. 12mo, original cloth, uncut. ' 


This edition was very much altered and had several songs added 
1850,—PoEMS, BY ALFRED Tennyson. Sixth edition. London: 
1850, 12mo, original cloth, uncut. : 
1851.—PoeEMs, BY ALFRED TENNYSON. Seventh edition. London; 
1851, 12mo, original cloth, uncut, } 


The seventh edition contains three new pieces 
1851.—THe Princess. Fourth edition. London; 


original cloth, uncut. 
This edition has additions 


1851.—IN MEMORIAM, Fourth edition. London: 1851. {9mo, 
original cloth, uncut. 

1852.—ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By Al- 
fred Tennyson, Poet-laureate. London:: Edward Moxon, 
Street, 1852. 8vo, half crushed levant morocco, gilt top, uncut, by 
Zaehnsdorf. : 
This copy is interleaved and annotated, showing the variations in read- 

ings by Richard Herne Shebherd 

1853 —PoEMS, BY ALFRED TENNYSON, Eighth edition, 
1853. r2mo, original cloth, uncut. 
With additions 
Fifth edition, 


With additions 

1855.—MAuD, AND OTHER Poems, By Afred Tennyson, 1D.C.L., 
Poet-laureate. London; Edward Moxon, 1855. 12mo, original cloth, 
uncut. 
Richard Herne Shepherd's copy interleaved, with MS. notes by him 

showing variation of readings 

1859.—IDYLLS OF THE KING, By Afred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet 
laureate. London: Edward Moxon & Co., Doyer Street, 1859. 12mo, 
original cloth, uncut. 

1862.—IDYLLs OF THE KING, A new edition. London: 1862, 19m, 
original cloth, uncut. 

This edition contains a dedication to the memory of Prince Albert 

1864.—EnocH Arpen, Erc. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet- 
laureate. London ; Edward Moxon & Co,, Dover Street, 1864. 12mo, 
original cloth, uncut. 

1865.—A SELECTION. From the works of Alfred Tennyson, D.C,L.,. 
Poet-laureate, London: Edward Moxon & Co., Dover Srtreet, 1865. 
Portrait, square r6mo, original cloth, uncut. 
This was published in Moxon's Miniature Poets, and contains six 

new poems, vis.: * The in,’ ‘ Ona Mourner,’ ‘ Home They 
rought Him Slain with Spears,’ and three‘ Sonnets to a 
Coquette’ 

1869.—THe Hoty GRAIL, AND OTHER Pozms. By Alfred Ten i 
D.C.L., Poet-laureate. London: Strahan & Co., Publishers, 56 
gate Hill, 1870. 12mo, original cloth, uncut. 

1872.—GARETH AND LYNETTE, ETC, By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., 
Poet-Jaureate. London: Strahan & Co., 56 Ludgate Hill, 1872, 1amo, 


iginal cloth, uncut. 
“< A Drama, by Alfred Tennyson, © London : 


pe Lg ss Mary. 
Henry S. King & Co., 1875. 12mo, nal cloth, ye Henry 
ion ; 


1876.—HARoLD. A Drama, by Alfred Tennyson. 
S. King & Co., 1877. 12mo, original cloth, uncut. 

1879.—THE Lover’s TALE. By Alfred Tennyson. London: C; 
Kegan, Paul & Co., 1 Paternoster Square, 1879. t2mo, full crushed 
levant morocco, gilt top, uncut, by Tout. 

Richard Herne Shepherd's copy interleaved with MS. notes showing 
variations and readings in text from privately sep copy. 
This was a revision of the poem suppressed in 1833 
1880.—BALLADS AND OTHER Poxms, By Alfred Tennyson, Lon- 
don: C. Kegan, Paul & Co., 1 Paternoster Square, 1880. 12mo, orig- 

inal cloth, uncut. 
1884.—THe Cur AND THE FALcon, By Alfred Lord bay oe 
Poet-laureate. London: Macmillan & Co., 1884. 12mo, 
cloth, uncut, 
1884.—BecketT. By Alfred Lord Tennyson, Poet-laureate. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1884. Crown 8vo, —— cloth, uncut. 
1885.—TIRESIAS, AND OTHER POEMS, By Alfred Lord Tennyson, 
D.C.L., Poet-laureate. London: Macmillan & Co,, 1885. tamo, 
original cloth, uncut. ‘ 
bbe pe Bene HAs Sixty Years Arres, etc. By Alfred Lord 
Tennyson, D.C.L,, Poet-laureate. London and New York; Macmil+ 
lan & Co,, 1886, 12mo, original cloth, uncut, ee 


1851, ramo, 


London ; 


1853.—THE PRINCESS, 


London ; 1853. 12mo, orig- 
inal cloth, uncut, 











1889.—DEMETER, AND OTHER Poems. 
D.C.L., Poet-laureate. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 
1890. 12mo, origina] cloth, uncut, 
1892.—-THe ForesTers, ROBIN HooD, AND MAID MARIAN. By Al- 
fred Lord Tennyson, Poet-laureate. New York and London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1892. 12mo, original cloth, uncut. 


Boston Letter 

_ ALTHOUGH I was not present at the Whittier memorial exer- 
cises in Haverhill last Friday, yet perhaps The Critic's readers 
will accept the description of another, who was present, as told to 
me and as pieced out by what I have seen in the reports of the 
meeting. The exercises were held in the old birthplace of the 
poet, about three miles out from the city. As a matter of senti- 
ment, as well as of interest, the kitchen was made to appear just 
as it did in those days when the Whittier family sat around its 
hearth. The big fire blazed in the open fireplace under the old- 
fashioned swinging pots, while above the fireplace was to be seen 
the ancient nail on which the old bull’s-eye used to hang; and 
near the door, ypon another nail, hung a lantern of olden days. 
The furniture of the room was as nearly as possible like that of 
Whittier’s boyhood. Here, as I am told, were assembled Lucy 
Larcom, Charles Carleton Coffin, Will Carleton, S. P. Pickard, the 
eee of Whittier ; Judge Cate, the life-long friend of the 
poet: illiam my Garrison, Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, Mrs. Edna 

. Cheney, Miss Channing, the daughter of the Rev. William E. 
Channing, and other friends, including the members of the Whit- 
tier Club under whose auspices the tribute was paid. 

From Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes came a letter in which he 
wrote :—‘ I regret that I cannot join the friends who will meet to 
do honor to the memory of the noble and dearly beloved poet. 
His countrymen, and especially his New England countrymen, 
cannot too gratefully cherish the remembrance of one who did so 
much to render our common life beautiful, and who never wrote a 
line that the whitest angel would wish to have blotted from his 
manuscript.’ 

A note from Harriet Beecher Stowe read as follows :—‘ I have 
not left my home for four years, I never expect to do so again, until 
1 am taken to my last resting-place beside my husband in the little 
oe at Andover, when my Heavenly Father shall call me 

‘I can only be with you in sympathy and in your feeling of de- 
votion to the memory of our beloved and departed minstrel wrote 
Mr, E. C, Stedman; while Harriet Prescott Spofford with her 
regrets penned these lines:—‘ It adds a ce to all the beauty 
attending the life and death that the Whittier Club of his native 

lace should hold this service, and I wish it were in my power to 
in in rendering tribute to so great and lovely a spirit.’ 

To Whittier’s t work for the slave this tribute was rendered 
in a letter from Frederick Douglas:—‘No one of the noble men 
who took part in. bringing about the abolition of slavery and the 
enfranchisement of the freedman can be more worth remembrance 
than John G. Whittier. He imparted to the anti-slavery platform 
its best eloquence and sublimest enthusiasm, My own poor heart 
found in his utterances the best expression of the slave’s grief and 
moral indignation, for none more than Whittier saw the sorrow 
of the slave and the blood-guiltiness of the oppressor. 1 found in 
his glorious inspirations the surest means of promoting the cause 
of be enslaved aoe eaeeny = Whittier and Pierpont did as 
much for my vocabulary as did Garrison and Phillips. They both 
ponens upon the path of the nation’s duty a sublime radiance of 
ight and love, and the gratitude of the nation as well as that of the 
emancipated millions should be, and will be, theirs forever.’ 

William Lloyd Garrison wrote his tribute in verse :— 

Oh ous day of Nature's loveliest season, 
Rich with autumnal tints and sunsets fair, 
we = to us, thought, aspiration, reason, 
nd peace, that matches thy serenest air. 
For he whose sweet remembrance draws us hither, 
Where he was cradled with the muse in youth, 
Embraced these all; nor chilling frosts could wither 
The blossoms of a spirit touched with truth. 


Not his the nature to be lulled to quiet 
By softest music of the tuneful art; 

He heard the jangled voice of wrong and riot, 
The slave’s beseeching cry—and chose his part. 


The gift God gave he used for God’s wronged creatures, 
No ‘ idle singer of an empty day,’ 

He turned his back on Fame; the Saviour’s features 
He saw in every hunted slave at bay. 

State, church, society, in fury banded 
To stifle his ar ps tang song for right; 

But louder rang his voice, and single-handed 
He fought to victory the sacred fight. 


By Alfred Lord Tennyson, 
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Then to his strength was added grace and beauty, : 
d those who blamed were charmed and forced to praise; 
And Fame, who wreathes with laurel lives of duty, 
Forsook him not, and crowned him with her bays. 


Great soul of liberty, within this dwelling, 
To thee and thy example consecrate, 

Our hearts rejoice, in silent anthems swelling, 
That he who conquers self o’ermasters fate. 

Charles Carleton Coffin showed an interesting memento in the 
key of the last slave prison of the South, a key which he himself 
had given Mr. Whittier. Will Carleton recited ‘ Barbara Freitchie,’ 
and spoke of the Quaker poet as also a poet of war when neces- 
sary, one who could poor the old Puritan trumpet as well as tune 
it to the flute-tones of peace. 

The Whittier birthplace is now owned by George Elliott of 
Haverpill, who once lived in the house himself. There is talk of 
attempting to purchase the homestead, that it may be kept as a 
memorial. 

The Columbus statue is still a bone of contention, but without 
doubt there will be some sort of a celebration and unveiling on 
the 21st. Gen. Patrick A. Collins, the ex-Congressman, is to deliver 
the oration in Music Hall that day; Mrs. Catherine Conway is to 
read her ode; Henry O'Meara is to read his poem, and it is ex- 
pected that Archbishop Williams will unveil the statue. 

Dr. Holmes was seen by a reporter the day after Tennyson 
died, and, in a tribute to the Laureate, he said:—‘ How many 
there are that have gone. In Tennyson the world has lost a great, 
= and beautiful poet, as will be said in the general homage. 

hese events are very painful to me, so many of my friends have 
gone. There are Lowell and Whittier and Curtis and Parsons, 
whom I loved so much, in every one of whom I felt a personal sense 
of loss.’ Dr. Holmes said be had met Tennyson abroad, and 
passed a sae and night at his home at the Isle of Wight. ‘Tenny- 
son,’ he declared, ‘was a man of very brusque manner to some 
people. He was perhaps peculiar in this respect ; but when one 
thinks how he was annoyed by visitors who respected nothing, 
and wanted to peer into everything about his home and penetrate 
his privacy, it was not to be wondered at. To me his most re- 
markable poem was “In Memoriam.” There are some who select 
“ Maud,” but I consider the former the best, the most remarkable 
of all his writings. There were four great men in the lives of 
whom I felt a certain relationship. They were Darwin, Glad- 
stone, Tennyson and Lincoln, men who made the year 1809 con- 
spicuous,—and I was so unblushing as to creep into that year, too. 

ladstone alone remains. Tennyson was born on the 4th of 
August and I on the 29th of the same month,’ [Gladstone's birth- 
day was Dec, 29. 

The Museum of Fine Arts is made the residuary legatee of the 
property of the late Arthur E, Tompkins, brother of the proprietor 
of the Boston Theatre. The income is to be used in the purchase 
of modern oil-paintings, to be known as the Tompkins Collection. 
A trust fund of $100,000 is also left to the Museum after the de- 
cease of the mother and brother of the late Mr. Tompkins, the income 
to be used in making as many free days of admission as possible. 

BosTON, Oct, 11, 1892. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE; 
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IT SEEMS to me that Tennyson in his manner of living as well 
as in his work was the ideal poet. Far from the madding crowd 
he communed with nature, with books and with his muse. He 
was not a hater of his kind in any sense of the word, but he pre- 
ferred to live his life in quiet scenes rather than in the hurly-burly. 
In a letter to Dr. Henry Van Dyke some time in 1889 he said :— 
‘I think it wisest in a man to do his work in the world as quietly 
and as well as he can, without much heeding the praise or dis- 
praise.’ And he lived up to his belief. Whatever he had to say 
to his reg mag! he said in vétse. He was none the less 
a patriotic citizen that he eschewed politics, He loved his coun- 
try and he taught his countrymen to love it by his poems of pa- 
triotism and valor ; but as for living in cities and rubbing elbows 
with the crowd, it was not in him, and he was fortunate in being 
able to live the life he loved. His work was all the better for it, 
as he was physically all the better for it. In his manner of life 
Tennyson was not unlike our own Longfellow. Lowell was as 
much a man of affairs as he was aman of letters, He took an 
active part in the world’s work, and the world is indebted to him. 
He was a man of a social nature, while Tennyson, though fond 
of his friends, was slow to enlarge their number. In personal 
appearance he certainly was the ideal poet. Indeed, I cannot see 
in what respect he failed to fill the eye and the mind. He seems 
to have been born to fulfil a mission, and his work was made as 
easy as it was pleasant. He came to sing songs, and nothing 
interfered with the singing of them until death silenced his voice. 
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IF MR. SWINBURNE is made Laureate, it will prove that true 
poets are scarce in England, for he is of all men the one who, in 
some respects, would seem the most unfit to receive that honor. I do 
not mean to say that Mr. Swinburne has not written some fine 

ms; but Laureates are not made so much for what they have 
done as what they may do. There is nothing in Swinburne’s later 
poems to entitle him to the office, I am sure; and while his earlier 
ones are not without the divine afflatus, f hardly think they are of 
a sort to recommend him to Her Majesty as the official chronicler 
of national and royal-family affairs. 1 doubt that the Queen regards 
him as quite a proper person, and certainly she would not recom- 
mend his collected works for the perusal of the British maid or 
even the British matron. Not only is the, moral tone of Swin- 
burne’s poetry not that of a Laureate ; its political tone is still less 
so. He would be getting England into war with all the mon- 
archies in Europe. A Laureate who should advocate the gssassi- 
nation of the Tsar is not the sort of bard to keep the peace among 
nations, It may be good poetry but it is bad policy. I really 
think that if Mr. Gladstone makes Swinburne the Laureate he will 
hasten the death of the Queen, for it could be nothing but an an- 
noyance to her, and with reason. And as for him, it would show 
a spirit of magnanimity perhaps, but of recklessness surely. 


October 15 1892 





The Strand Magazine is reaping the reward of its great lit- 
erary enterprise in securing the article on Queen Victoria's dolls, 
It is said that the magazine is likely to go into ‘countless editions’ 
on account of this article and its illustrations. In the matter of 
these important puppets, Sir Henry Ponsonby has written a letter, 
in which he says:— - 


Her Majest? was very much devoted to dolls, and indeed played 
with them till she was nearly fourteen years old. Her favorites were 
small dolls—small wooden dolls, which she could occupy herself in 
dressing, and who had a house in which they could be placed. None 
of Her Majesty's children cared for dolls as she did ; but then they had 
girl companions, which she never had, Miss Victoria Conroy sg 
wards Mrs, Hanmer) came to see her once a week, and occasionally 
others played with her, but with these exceptions she was left alone 
with the companionship of her dolls. 

Mr. Gladstone’s recent manifesto on Home Rule is lost sight 
of in the much more absorbing topic of Her Majesty's dolls. 





ADMIRERS of Walt Whitman and his poetry will be pleased to 
hear that it is proposed to issue through David McKay a volume 
bearing the title ‘Jz Re Walt Whitman,’ which will be edited b 
Horace L, Traubel, Dr. Richard M. Bucke and Thomas B, Harned, 
There will be a number of poems and essays in Whitman's praise 
that have already been printed but have never been collected, and 
there will be much that is new, Of the latter class will be a 
‘Ss i assay by John Addington Symonds, some criticism of 
Whitman by anys Burroughs and various and varied contributions 
from Dr, Bucke and Messrs, Traubel and Harned, There is some- 
thing pathetic to me in the devotion of this trio to the memory of 
the dead poet, and I don't see how any one can resist their a pe 
for two dollars to publish this book in the poet’s praise. ‘ t ere 
is no ambition but to cover cost,’ says the circular; and the cost 
is little enough—$2 each from one thousand persons; that is, it is 
little enough for the way they will probably publish it; but an 
ordinary, hard-headed, ppmang, publisher would smile at the idea 
of an illustrated book of three hundred pages or so costing any- 
py ees two dollars to manufacture—unless it were published as 
the Grolier Club publishes its books, I hope these friends of the 
Good Gray Poet will be successful in their plans, and that ‘Jn Re 
Man ‘Whitman ’ may soon be seen on the shelves of a thousand 
ibraries, 





‘IN A RECENT number of 7he Critic,’ writes Mr. Theodore Stan- 
ton from Paris, ‘ you quote a paragraph from the New York 7¥mes 
to the effect that the death of Victor Hugo’s former secretary, 
Richard Lesclide, was hastened by your having pointed out that, 
in his “ Victor Hugo Intime,” he spelled Juliette Lamber’s name 
with a final 4. Perhaps it may ease your conscience a little and 
tend to quiet M. Lesclide’s troubled spirit to know that this same 
blunder has been left standing for years in Vapereau, Whether 
the new edition of the “ Dictionnaire des Contemporains,” now 
being issued in parts, corrects this slip in its notice of Mme, Adam, 
I cannot say, for I have not seen the parts already published, 
which, furthermore, I believe, have not yet reached the letter L.’ 


“Little Miss Million” 

IT REMAINS to be seen whether ‘Little Miss Million,’ the 
adaptation from the German of Oscar Blumenthal which Mr. 
Augustin Daly has made for the opening of his season, will prove 
to be one of the great successes of his management, but there can 
be no doubt that it is superior in artistic quality to most of the 
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light comedies for which ‘the theatre has won so enviable a repu- 


tation, or that it will receive the hearty appreciation of all intelli- 
gent playgoers. This does not mean that it is a masterpiece, for it is 
y no means strong in action or in situation and employs expe- 
dients which are both ancient and clumsy, but, taking it for all 
in all, it is fairly entitled to be called a comedy, inasmuch as it 
deals with personages, most of whom might have been 
from actual life, and is very agreeably written in an , Viva~ 
cious and natural style, seasoned with no little humor and some 
wit. The story, although four acts are required for the telling of 
it, is the slightest imaginable. The central figure is a gay 
old widower, Beverly Primrose, who has been outrunning the 
constable for years, and finds himseif suddenly at the end of 
his rope, where his rich elder brother, from whom he had 
great expectations, leaves all his fortune to a young girl 
whom he had married almost on his death-bed. Beverly, not 
without some show of reason, is convinced that his new sister-in- 
law is an unprincipled adventures, but is utterly unable to over- 
throw the will, or discover oe to her legal disadvantage. 
The only course remaining open to him is to sell everything that 
he posssnets and-he has just turned his house and furniture into 
cash, when his sister-in-law visits him, explains that she refuses to 
profit by her husband's will, and offers him the share of the fortune 
which he had expected. Beverly, suspecting a trap, rejects all 
overtures and refuses to touch the check-book or the ce 
of deposit, which the widow offers him, but at this juncture he is 
arouséd to a keener sense of his position by the arrival from 
Vassar of his grown-up daughter, Rena, whose existence he had 
overlooked entirely. To his amazement he discovers that Rena 
and the widow are fast friends, and when the latter offers to pro- 
vide a home for the girl he, after considerable hesitation, con- 
sents, and finally convinces himself that after accepting this favor 
from the widow, it would be uncourteous not to call upon her, or 
to refuse to use her check-book. As might be foreseen, he finds 
his sister-in-law a much more attractive person than he had ex- 
ected, and before long subdues his prejudice sufficiently to offer 
er marriage, only to learn that her heart is mort to the 
very lawyer whom he had engaged to sue her. Un uckily the 
lawyer, chiefly through Beverly's unbridled tongue, has been led 
to regard her as an unprincipled traitress, but this difficulty is 
overcome by the agency of Rena and all ends happily. 
The first two acts are by all odds the best of the play, the 
different personages being very cleverly sketched and int 
while the dialogue is uncommonly bright and lifelike. The 
act, although it contains most of the serious interest, is awkward 
and forced in construction, and lapses more than once into 
In the fourth act the atmosphere is again one of comedy and the 
final settlement, especially with regard to pat By finances, is 
brought about very adroitly. Theacting is capital, Ada Rehan, 
as the wilful, wayward, generous and rather hoydenish school- 
girl, is seen at her very best. In this particular line of character 
she has no rival, Mr. James Lewis, tod, is delightful as the 
chipper, cynical, good-natured but thoroughly sel : 
The slight part of the widow is played with much delicacy, refine- 
ment and feeling by Miss Adelaide Prince, a young actress who 
is making very rapid progress. The new English actor, Arthur 
Bourchier, has a rather heavy touch for the part of the silly young 
lover for which he is cast, but seems to possess both 
and ability. He does very well in a comic love-scene and suggests 
a capacity for more serious work than is now allotted tohim, Mr. 
Herbert Gresham displays tact and discretion in the bar soem 
and overdrawn character of a vulgar upstart, and Mr, and 
Mr. George Clarke contribute to the excellence of a notably 
smooth performance, The chief fault of the piece, which may be 
remedied easily, is that it is too long, 


Mme. Modjeska in “ Henry VIII.” 


” 
THE ASSUMPTION of a new character by Madame Mod 
the greatest actress upon the English-speaking stage, must always 
be a theatrical event of the first importance, and the announce- 
ment that she would make her first appearance this season in the 
Garden Theatre last Monday evening, as Queen Katharine, in 
‘Henry VIII.’ naturally excited much public interest. The house 
was well filled, in spite of all the counter-attractions of the Colum- 
= see weg oe SO the oneenee mane —_ appreciation 
of her admirable wor sympat atten frequent ap- 
lause. It is doubtful whether this impersonation will take rank 
ereafter among her greatest successes, although it is full of per- 
sonal charm and artistic beauty, The character itself, indeed, 





scarcely affords scope for the display of some of her finest abilities, 
as it contains no great variety of emotion. To the eye, of course, 
she presents a most perfect picture of queenly dignity, 
and illumined by womanly grace and sweetness. 


Its exqu 
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womanliness“is, perhaps, the most noteworthy feature of the 
characterization. This was manifested in a striking manner upon 
her first entrance, in the tender and graceful delivery of the peti- 
tion to the King, in her gentle interference in Buckingham’s be- 
half, and in her treatment of Wolsey. The more masculine ele- 
ment in Katharine’s character, upon which some eminent actresses 
have laid so much stress, she almost disregarded. Her appeal to 
the King in the beginning of the trial scene was beautifully simple 
and touching, and the sudden change of mood, as she addressed 
Wolsey, was marked by a resumption of queenly dignity which 
was exceedingly artistic and effective, although it might have been 
made still more impressive by a little added fire. The exit from 
the court-room had all the requisite dignity and spirit. In her 
succeeding scene, among her women, previous to the entrance of 
the Cardinals, her by-play while listening to the music was won- 
derfully delicate, significant and pathetic, and the succeeding in- 
terview with her two persecutors, in its alternations of melancholy, 
indignation, scorn and final submission was a fine illustration of 
high art in acting. The pathos with which she invested the clos- 
ing scene om, a imagined, and was a fitting climax to a concep- 
tion of great beauty and consistency. Madame Modjeska suffered 
much from the dreadful incompetency of some of her principal 
associates and from evident nervousness, and there is no doubt 
that her performance will gain in power and effect with each suc- 
ceeding rehearsal for some time to come. 


Mr. Drew in ‘ The Masked Ball” 

WHATEVER apprehensions may have been felt by Mr. John 
Drew, concerning the result of his appearance as a star in this 
city, must have been dissipated long before this by the crowded 
audiences which have assembled nightly in Palmer's Theatre for 
the last two weeks to witness his performance in ‘The Masked 
Ball’ and to renew their former tribute of applause and laughter. 
Of the play itself there is very little to be said. At the best it is 
nothing more than farce, and at the worst it is apt to be some- 
thing very like burlesque, but it is a brisk and lively bit of non- 
sense, which rattles along without giving the spectators time to 
think, and contains any number of ‘situations’ which are at least 
amusing even when they are most incredible. Mr. Drew appears 
as @ gay young physician, who undertakes to woo a maiden for a 
friend, marries her himself, and then reports her as ineligible in 
the hope that the friend will straightway forget her and trouble 
him no more, Of course the friend does nothing of the kind, but 
presents himself at a most inconvenient season, necessitating 
more lying and subterfuges which lead to all sorts of apparently 
inextricable complications, Not only this, but the young wife, 
discovering the trick that has been put upon her, resolves to pay 
her husband back in his own coin, and does her best to make him 
believe her guilty of all the faults that he has laid to her charge. 
In the end, of course, an amicable agreement is reached in the 
common way, 

Mr. Drew has played his present part many times before under 
various names, and repeats the performance with all his old finish, 
humor and vivacity. His cool audacity, his artful prevarication, 
his assumption of injured innocence, his comic wrath and per- 
plexity, his neat and expressive gesture and his pointed delivery 
are as admirable and as effective as ever. A more adroit adapta- 
tion of light comedy methods to farce could scarcely be wished 
for, and his work may be called artistic without the least exag- 
geration. His success is emphatic and deserved, but his present 
achievement is no test of his real ability. He is well supported, es- 
pecially by Miss Maude Adams, who plays a dangerous drunken 
scene with much cleverness. 


Notes 

‘IN SAVAGE AFRICA; or, Six Years of Adventure in Congo- 
Land,’ ra Glave, one of Stanley’s officers, with an introduc? 
tion by Mr. Stanley, and seventy-five illustrations by the author 
himself and Messrs, Bacher, Bridgman, Kemble and Taber is an- 
nounced by the De Witt Publishing House. 

—A new classical mythology, ‘The Gods of Olympus,’ b 
Katherine A. Raleigh, will shortly be published by the Cassell 
yee mg | Co, 

—Mr. R. H. Stoddard has in press with the Scribners a volume 
of essays, ‘ Under the Evening Lamp,’ relating to Lord Houghton, 
Fi id, Blake, Peacock and others. 

—Messrs, Lippincott have prepared a new edition from new 
plates of Agnes Strickland’s ‘ Lives of the Queens of England.’ 
‘ Tales from Ten Poets,’ which they will issue, is a rendering into 

» by H. S, Morris, of the most famous narrative poems of the 
orian era, ‘Tales from the Dramatists,’ by Charles Morris, 


is a similar series from the great dramatists, beginning with Ben 
— - 
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—Miss Ellen Terry’s Book, ‘Stray Memories,’ is to be beauti- 
fully illustrated, and the “ug emp of the pictures will probably 
delay the publication of the book until the spring. 


—The biography of the late A. Bronson Alcott, which Mr. F. 
B. Sanborn and Dr. William T. Harris have prepared, will con- 
tain a monograph of some seventy pages, written by Emerson, who 
had in mind its publication as part of whatever authorized biog- 
raphy might be written. 


—In the November St. Nicholas will appear a new poem by 

Whittier containing the following lines :— 

I would not if I could repeat 

A life which still is good and sweet; 

I keep in age, as in my prime, 

A not uncheerful step with time, 

And, grateful for all blessings sent, 
oa I go the common way, content 

To make no new experiment. 

On easy terms with law and fate, 

For what must be I calmly wait, 

And trust the path I cannot see,— 

That God is good sufficeth me. 

And when at last upon life’s play 

The curtain falls, I only pray 

That hope may lose itself in truth, 

And age in Heaven's immortal youth, 

And all our loves and longing prove 

The foretaste of diviner love ! 
—Mr. Erasmus Haston has offered to give to the town of North 
Brookfield $20,000 outright for a public library building, or $30 000 
for the same purpose, provided the town will pay interest on the 
latter sum at the rate of 3 per cent. a year during his life and that 
of his wife. 

—The corner-stone of the Memorial library, presented to the 
town of Ayr, Scotland, by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, was laid by 
Mrs, Carnegie on Oct. 5. There was a large attendance, and the 
Mayor of the town made a speech of thanks, in which he presented 
Mr. Carnegie with the freedom of the city and with an illustrated 
volume of ‘ Views of the Land of Burns.’ 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new pudlicat is ack ledged in this col: Purther notice 
of any pated fe depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 

.F, f husetts History. 2 vols. €4. 
Adams,C. F, Three Episodes of Massachuse istory. m me Midian & Co. 
Baker, W.S. Itinerary of General Washington, 1775-1785. $2 


a.t i's. Lippincott Co. 
Baldwin, J. Six Centuries of English Poetry. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Black, W. Green Pastures and Piccadilly. goc. Harper & Bros. 
Broderick. J.T. The Vagrant of Lover's Leap. Boston : New National Pub. Co. 
Burnett, F. H. Giovanni and the Other. $1.50. Chas Scribner’s Sons. 
Burns, R. Selected Poems of. With Biographical Sketch and Notes by N. H. 
Dole. $:. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Bynner, E. L. Zachary Phips. $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Carey, R. N. Sir Godfrey’s Grand-Daughters. 7sc. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
De ‘Taubes, C., and H, Beauregard. Course on ‘int Tr, W. H. 
Greene, 74¢- ‘ mae? $ Phila.: J. Eu pots > 
De Varigny, H. Experimental Evolution. $2.50. acmilla s 
De Le Bret, ° mn "Uncle pe nd ye! Tr. by F Dotases. ~_ Mead & Co. 
i t ein Germany. $1. 
Descriptive List of Novels and Tales dealing w Canbridee? Wr tl. Griewold. 
Descriptive List of Novels and Tales dealing with Life a be in W, uu. Grol 
le, A.C. Advent f Sherlock Holmes, arper ros. 
Boney: . RK. fotos. boas eh ates _ Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
Desing, jy ey Lio Beaee- $2.50. aCe” cg J. B. Lippincott Co. 
ow, .L. * wn. $1.25. 
Eaton, * tts, es of a Garrison To Ss. D. Menill Co. 
Goethe. Faust. Ed, by C, Thomas, PartI. $1.20. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Gordon, Rev. M. L. An American Missionary in Japan. §t.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Harland, M. Common Sense in the Household. $1.50. as, Scribner’s Sous. 
Howells, W. D. The Quality of Mercy. 7sc. Harper & Bros. 
Lathrop, G. P. Gold of Pleasure. soc. 








Le Gallienne, R. English Poems. Pub. Co 
Loftus, A., Diplomatic Reminiscences of. 2 vols. $6. Pub. Co 
Macaula , Historical Essays of. Ed, by S. Thurber. 80c. 

- cas Ss § Boston : Aire © See A 
Matthews, B. Americanisms and Briticisms, Etc. $t. arper 108 
Meade, L. T, The Medicine Lady. Cassell Pub. Co. 


t. 
Miller, Rev. J. R. The Every Day of Life. $x. 
M , K. Canoemates. $1.25. Harper & Bros. 
Mudinck j. Maid Merise ard Robin Hood. $1.95, Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Nelson, A. & F. Memorials of Sarah Childress Polk. $t.75. 


Nisbet, H. Where Art ins. $2.50. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co 
Oberholtzer, S. L. Souvenirs of Occasions. $1. Phila.: J. B, Lippincott Co 
Parkman, F, The Oregon Trail. $4. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Perry,N. A Rosebud Garden of Girls. $1.50. : Little. Brown & Co. 
Re Nn eee eet et, inn Society of Palledsbyble, thor-aey —_ 
Report of the Nui ic a ntiquarian t ia, 3 189. 

" 7 ’Phila.: Pub. by The Society 
Safford, M. J. Lorelei and Other Stories. St. Paul: - McGill Co. 
Sherman, F. D. Little-Folk Li . On Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Theold %™ nder Pressure. $1. ian & 
Tolstol, A. Prince Serebryani. Tr. by J. Curtin. Dodd, Mead 
Warren, M.A. Almost Fourteen. §$r. Mead & Co. 
Wiggin, K. D, Children’s Rights, $:. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Whitman, W. Autobiography. 1; . L. Webster & Co. 
Wright, T. F. The Human and Its Relation to the Divine. e, a 
Woods, M.L. Esther Vanhomrigh. $:. Hovendorn Co. 
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THE POETRY %% 


% & oF TENNYSON. 


By Henry VAN Dyke, D.D., with portrait 
of Tennyson. 12mo, $2.00. 





‘*It richly merits this unusual compli- 
ment, standing, as it does, among the most 
exhaustive, scholarly, and affectionate 
studies that modern times can boast, of the 
work of a great poet.” —Boston Transcript. 


‘** So long as Tennyson’s postin is known 
and loved—and he is one of the poets of all 
time—this critical ‘appreciation’ of his 
poetry will survive. Dr. Van Dyke’s 
criticism deserves to rank with the best 
critical work that has been done in 
America.”— The Christian Inquirer (N. Y.). 


*“*Without doubt this appreciative and 
discriminating study is the best general 
companion to the reading of Tennyson 
that exists.”— The Examiner (N. Y.). 


‘* Asa statement of the essence of Ten- 
nyson’s tical art, the book has no 
rival.”— Boston Beacon. 


‘*The chronology alone is worth more 
than the price of the book to every student 
and critical reader. Itis far more complete 
than anything of the kind before at- 
tempted.”—Prof. W. J. RoFg. 


‘*No truerand more sympathetic anal- 
ysis has been made of our greatest living- 
poet.” —EpmuND C, STEDMAN, 


‘**It leaves nothing to be desired.” 
—THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 





a" Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEw York, 





Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Anprews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia.” 


It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assistin 
the weakened stomach, an 
making the process of diges. 
tion natural and easy. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





CIRCULARS FREE. : 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
COMMISSIONS LARGE. 


CHAS, E. BROWN, 
Room 426, Excnanaz Buioiwa, 
BOSTON. 


(CCOLUMBIAN EDITION 0) 


(oF) 
THE UNITED 
~6 STATES: 


By JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL.D. 


AUTHOR OF 


“History of the World.” 


WITH OVER 600 PAGES ano 300 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


A HISTORY. 


Including Maps, Plans, Charts, together with Por- 
traits of Presidents, Flags of all Nations, and Seals 
of the States in colors, covering period 1492-1891. 


One Volume, 8vo, Cloth, 


$3.75. 


THE UNITED STATES HISTORY CO. 


WM. 8B, PERKINS, 
Cunton Hau, Aston Prace, 
NEW YORK. 








AMUSEMENT. 





DRY GOODS. 





’ . BRoapway A’ D 
DALY’S THEATRE, “Son's: 
Every night at 8:15. Matinees at 2 o'clock, 
Mr. DALY’S new comedy success, 
LITTLE LITTLE MISS MILLION. 
MISS Miss Ada Rehan, James Lewis, 
pote, Sonics ats Sie: 
erbert Gresham iliam Gilbert, 
MILLION, and Adelaide Privce, 
ONLY MATINEE THIS WEEK SATURDAY. 














MONUMENTS. 





Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for Illustrated Hand-Book, 


. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 














Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


er Chemicals 

















Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


BLANKETS & ()UILTS. 
WHITNEY AND CALIFORNIA BLANKETS, * 
FANCY WRAPPER’ BLANKETS, 
FRENCH FLANNELS, 

Striped, Figured, and Fancy Effects, 
PLAIN AND FANCY 
DOMESTIC FLANNELS, 
WHITE AND COLORED 
EMBROIDERED FLANNELS. 
Eider-Down Quilts and Pillows, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 





| WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N.W. cor. 48th St., N.Y, — 


FRENCH 


and other foreign | may be furnished with all eat 


.BOOKS. | “SUPPLIED 
7 at special rates. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ Acercy. 
Oldest and best —* U. 8. 
3 Easr 147TH Sreeet, N. Y 








CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford, Connecticut (i the Suburbs). 
OODSIDE SRM ARY, For Girls. Terms, 
$500 to advant Len A aed 
study tg copens Si 
Miss Sara J. Serre, a 


Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. A family and prepar- 
I Gry 
mem o “ 
Cuas. rincipal. 











G. Bartiett, A.M., P: 





Simsbury, Connecticut, 
ee LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNGLADIES. 


m8 Hee eta healthful. Col- 
las pepo. a 


oars B. $. MacLEAN, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 
T. MARGARET’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL. 
Advent term. Eighteenth opens Sept. 21, 
lng rid she Rev. Francis Russett, M.A., 
Mary R. Hitzarp, Principal. 











MARYLAND. 





land, Bal awe. at Mt, Vernon Place 
yea Ml MISSES BOND'S DAY AND HOME 
vor Gixts, Eleventh year. Complete 
— Special advantages in Music. 





Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Regular 








Winter course ns October rst, 1892, 
Send for catalogue, and Davip Srreett, 
-, Dean, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 





Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 

RS. rorrans SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. ms in September, 1892. 
Pleasant and * thful location, College pre- 

paratory and special Sollee Nineteenth year. 


% Worcester, Massachusetts, 
] Setoa w. DALSSLL'S PRIVATE HOME 


oo 4 -¥6 West St.—Prepares for 
for Catalogue. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Hanover, New Hampshire. 
BEMOLER 9 ScHoo. oF + seam 4 AND THE pore 
Address 


Hanover, H, the President, or 
Prof, E. ni RuGGuzs. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN anp GIRLS. 
Address for 




















Mrs, Gartrupe S. Bowsn, M.L.A., President. | 





Cranbury, New Jersey. 
Pence HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 
FRxs_e-in-MIn 


D, 
Rev. C. F. Garrison, Prin, 


Englewood, New Jersey. 
poe yah SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re- 
Peptouies aand. tion for college 


Pre 
_Srepeciaty. Pe is admitted to Vassar, Welles- 
Conese M, Gernisn, A.B. 


Freehold, New Jersey 
HE Ror da d LADIES’ Poamanx ADMITS 
to 
Graduates from the Seininary Co Soares. Prepara- 


eee kee ah ieee, thoes 
yen tr Els Mates Bo. Soeart., Peincigal 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


— JERSEY INSTITUTE. 3d year begins 
ae. is Both sexes. Prepares for any College, 
hing or Business. French, German, Art, 

Music, 3 Militare Drill, Gymnasium. 


H. K. Trask, Principal. 





Trenton, New Jersey 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Aschool 
for boys backward in their studies. Only six 
boarding pupils, Thorough training. Terms $500. 
No extras, EDWARD D, MONTANYE, Master 








NEW YORK. 





Albany, New York, 

T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY-N. Y. Under 
the ene of Bishop Doane, 22d year. Full 
courses of study trom Kindergarten through 

Harvard Course for 36 instructors. or 
catalogue, address St. Acngs ScHoo.. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
len tiful and health New ae = — 
ba paswemneys s. ion begins att 


E, S. Faissez, D.D., President. 





Buffalo, New York. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. The forty-second 
year. For circulars address 
Mas, C. F, Hartr 284 Delaware Avenue. 





Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 
OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Healthy location, home-like and thorough. 


Sept. rsth, 1 Address. 
— MISS HARRISON. 








Geneva, New York. 


E LANCEY SCHOOL FORGIRLS. Twelfth 
year begins soypeunee at, 1892, For circulars 
address Miss M. S, Smart, Principal. 


Newburgh, New York. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS. The eo year will begin 
September 23d, 1898. 








New York City, 1786 Broadway, near 57th St. 
RS, ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN AND 
M ELEMENTARY CLASS. Froebel System 
—Ninth Year Re-opens Oct, 3d. Training 
Class for Kindergartners. 





New York City. Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Sts. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
[ (Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 





New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 
RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
anp TscunicaL Design ror Women, Practi- 
cal ee in ime for Carpets, Wall- 
paper, Silks, and all Art Industries, Also most com- 
a method of Home Ins School open ail 
ear. For terms and further particulars, address 
ae resident, Mrs, Florence ExvizaseTu Cory. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near r19th St. 
ISS MARY E, AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
M TON. French and English School for Girls, 





New York City, 43 West 47th St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Prepara 
tory and P + Departments. Individual in- 
struction. | attention to college or oa 
tion. Native a in Modern ym- 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B,Wuiron, A.B., 
and Lois A. Banos, (Formerly of s25 Park Avenue. } 


New York City. 4 East s8th St, 
RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
I Facing Central Park. Re-opens October 1, 








EVENS 5CI OOL. THE ACADEMI 
H A C DE- 
* the Stevens Institute of Techno! 








New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 











Iss PEEBLES’ AND ND MISS THOMPSON’S 
Mi Serer: ease oe | MA semana agen Ome Berm 
oS eh: ip ge Saige go gies 
Lakewood, New Jersey. OLLEGIATE ) D 
D. HEIGHTS SCHOOL, A Girls. for all ootenes for men and 
Lge and attractive Schodl naslun "Military all eodec U8. Aras Olteer, 
Samson, MOREY, Principal, L. C., Mycatr, Head Master. 
New Jersey. New York City, 55 West 47th St, 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sum- 


Sxssion J 
iin tee 


ht nae 








ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Mrs, 


SARAH MERSON, 4 reopen 
ber 28. A f taken, 
Circulars st Putnam's Book Store toring tesa 





EDUCATIONAL. 


New York City, 308 West soth Street. 
AVAGE purRcaL DEVELOPMENT = 
Gymnasium classes 





STITUT 
Medical Ladies, Cdr, Bi ive ons Af ade: ons at 
iu vate instruction a ty. 
Send for circular, Dr. st eed L. Savace. 


New York a Cay. oe St. 

HE YORK " HOOL OF APPLIED 

DESIGN FOR WOMEN offers thorough in- 

struction in wall-paper and carpet designing, and 

makes a specialty of the ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Catalogue free. For further information apply to 
Miss Eten J. Pomp, Secretary. 


Pine Plains, New York. 


EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 
Se N. Y. Heokbiul, homelike, _ Select, 


Term 
address, Rev. "A. Gores. A.M., Princip 


Poughkeepsie, New York. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY. s7th Year. Pre- 
pares thoroughly for College, the Govern- 
ment, Academies, and Business. Military 

Organization, Bissxx & Amen, Principals. 


6 West 48th Street, New York City. 


is SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY 

CHOOL, For Girls. Primary, Academic 

poe College Preparatory Courses. Specia! 

students admitted. No more than eight pupils con- 
stitute any class. 


109 West s4th Street, New York. 


ORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, U. R. W., of the 
Society for Ethical Culture. A limited 
number of pay pupils will be taken ; tuition 

fee and $100. Course of Instruction: All the 
usual English branches, Manual Training, Freehand 
arewing and Modeling, Science, German, , Singing, 
id Gymnastics in all classes, Full ed course, 
including Kinder; en. In the Normal Training 
Department for Kindergartners, students will receive 
regular instruction in Psychology, H of Educa- 
tion, Art sence and Singing, in addition to the 
training in Ki ndergarten methods proper; the full 
course covers on years, School opened Sept. 12. 
Applications pocatyes at the school, 109 West s4th 
Street, New York City. 




















MM. P. E. Groszmann, Supt. 








OHIO, 


Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
Scnoot ror YounGc Lapigs. Special advan- 
tages in Language, Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 
tory, Sorted and ! Culture ‘Wall term begins 
Sept. 29, 1892. 











PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bustleton, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
T. LUKE'S SCHOOL. A high-class School. 
Eacspenaiy healthful oon on, Delightful 
surroun Special oss of younger s. 
Illustrated catslogue. Cuas, H. Srrour and FE. 
Moutton, Principals. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


ILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Fifty 
miles southwest. of gl ne in famous 
Cumberland Valley. mate, -_ 

ing bleak north. bd per year for beard, room, 
and all College aie Handsome Park, eee 
on Steam Heat, Gymnasium, Observatory, 


, etc, 
Rev. J. Evcar, Pu.D., Pres. 
Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 











ne OODFIELD” yg. SCHOOL, 
(residence of the la n French} 
aod sales ‘oung Ladies. 


Established 18 Wit — pat. of Phila. 
wo hours from New ta For oraienvs address 
Principal of “* Woodfield,” Logan, Phila., Pa. 
Philadelphia, <woaewn 4373 and 43r5 Walnut St 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home Scuoot ror Twenty Ginzs. Waser fee 


Marion L. +. French warranted to be 
we years. Terms, $200a year. Address Mme, H. 
LERC. 











VERMONT. 


Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL, The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 


Burlington, Vermont, 
gy my EM Beng acing reef sig Board- 
or Boys; or or 
Painess” Military ‘Grill? | Wholesome disci 
pline. Finest and most ae location in this 
country. Terms moderate. H. H, Ross, A.M., 
Principal. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS: 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Marse Chan. 


A Tale of Old Virginia. By THomAs NELSON 
PAGE. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 
Square 12mo, $1.50. 

No story published in the last decade is more worthy 
of holiday embellishment than this masterpiece of Mr. 

age’s. Mr. Smedley’s illustrations embody the au- 
thor’s ideals with a sympathetic insight into Southern 
character, and with a delicacy of touch and refinement 
of feeling in the highest degree artistic. 


MRS. BURNETT’S NEW BOOK, 


Giovanni and the Other. 


Children Who Have Made Stories. Hand- 
somely Bound, with g Full-Page Illustra- 
tions, by REGINALD B. BircH, Uniform 
with ‘' Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Square 
8vo., $1.50. 

A personal interest attaches to the twelve stories in 
this kk, as they relate to Mrs. Burnett’s sons and to 
other little people whom she has known. ‘They have 
the same magic charm which distinguished * Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,”’ and disclose. the beauty of child l.fe 
with Mrs. Burnett’s characteristic sympathy, pathos, 
and humor. Mr. Birch’s illustrations portray the little 
heroes and heroines with charming grace. 


Songs about Life, Love, and 
Death. 


By ANNIE REEVE ALDRICH. 1I2mo, $1.25. 

A collection of the later poems of Miss Aldrich ar- 
anged by herself just previous to her recent death, and 
representing the ripest and best work from her talented 
pen. 


Cyclopedia of Painters and 
Paintings. 


Edited by J. D. CHAMPLIN, JR. Critical Editor, 
Cc. C, RKINS. Popular Edition, 2,000 
illustrations, 4t0, 4 vols., $20.00. 

** No art book of the exhaustiveness of this monu- 
mental work has been attempted in this country, and 
this ambitious undertaking should be appreciated b' 
those who stand in need of a comprehensive, well- 
arranged, and well-edited book of reference.”’ 

—NV. Y. Tribune. 


Poems of Rod ann Gun. 


By Ernest McGarrgy. With illustrations 
by Herpert E. BuTLer. Square 8vo, 
$1.75. 
The pleasures of shooting and fishing, the delights 

of outdoor life, and the varied phases of nature as 

{oer 8 1 to the sportsman are celebrated by Mr. 

M f in graceful and spirited verse. His text 

is happily supplemented by Mr. Butler’s handsome 

illustrations, 


Spanish Cities. 


With glimpses of Gibraltar and Tangiers. 
By CHARLES A, STODDARD, D.D. With 18 
full-page illpstrations. 12mo, $1.50. 
“Dr. Stoddard has mastered the art of writ 

books of travel. He fuifils the ideal of a delightf 

companion whose conversa-ion has informing quali- 
ties without being tedious and whose style has 
sparkle and flavor without froth.”—W/, Y. Tribune, 


South Sea Idyls. 


By CHARLES WARREN StTopparp. Revised 
Edition from new plates. 12m0, $1.50. 
In an Introductory Note, Mr. Howells charaterizes 

these sketches as “the lightest, sweetest, wildest, 

freshest things that ever were written about the life 
of that summer ocean,” 





0%» Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. 


It restores weakened mental and physical vigor. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


The only Brain and Nerve Food from the phosphoid prin- 


Largely used with 


best results, for preventing, as well as curing nervous break-down. 


It is a vital 


phosphzte, not a laboratory phosphate, 











For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians, Formula on the iabel. F.C. vosby Co., 
Pamphlet with full information free. Druggists or by mail. $r.00° 56 W. ast Sr., N.Y. 
OLD AND RARE BOOKS. FINE ART. 





CHEAPEST 
BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Atagreat Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


Send us a Postal Card, na any Book you may 
iesire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 


Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS 


8:1 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


08 West 23np Street, - ~*~ 





New Yor«x Ciry, 


BRENTANO'S, 


Booxse.iers, Stationers, Newspgacars, call at- 
tention to their SPECIAL SYSTEM of DELIVERY 
to patrons out-of-town during the Summer season. 
American, English and foreign books, stationery and 
periodicals delivered without delay. Particulars sent 

Address; BRENTANO’S 


upon request, : 
oe 194 Firru Avenus, NEW YORK. 








AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


RARE pep ger rope soutieoalty. sal 
BOOKS WILLIAM EVARTS. BENJAMIN, 


75t Broapway, New 





H, WILLIAMS, 
195 West 1oTH Staeet, New Yorx. 
Dealer in Magazines ard other Periodicals. Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 

STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS, 
Orders for new or old books ptly attended to. 
Books purchased for cash, Catalogues issued. 

E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway, N.Y. 








RARE ENGRAVINGS AND 
ETCHINGS 


Frep’k Kepret & Co,, 


20 East 16th St., - NEW YORK. 


A fine collection of ts Barto! 
pupils has just been Bad oP E age Bh 
number of rare old mezzotints—some in eotee’ 
Corres: invited ; 
sont for Unopection fee ct cae ne ond Rtchange 
Illustrated Catal No. 9. Descriptive of 
modern etchi Read his : S 
receipt of ag a, in pettage Ceeaes nay all oe 





Pictures in Oil and Water Colors. 
THE WORK OF AMERICAN ARTISTS A SPECIALTY 


A Choice Collection always on Exhibition, 


tion and Correspondence Invited, : 


WILLIAM MACBETH, 


237 Firth AVENnuE, 
Two Doors Above a7th St, NEW YORK, 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book, 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 
BOOKBINDER, 
anp Tentn Sraeet, 


t binding San som. 
tag tal pale Spokes ne Saas ene 








Univexsiry 





AUTHORS.—The skilled revision, the 
and uw of 
macignes ay prose and verse are the 
G. W. Curtis, J, R. Lowell, C. D. Warner, E. C. 
1860. Unique in 


man, U position 
Address Ds. T M. Coan, 00 W, sath eo 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS’ FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 








Catalogue 34 ready. A. S. CLARK, Bookseller, 
34 Parnx Row, New Yorx. 


No. 1o ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 








‘DECORATIONS 





743-745 BROADWAY, New York. 





TIFFANY ‘GLASS * AND° 


FURN ISHERS’&’GLASS*‘WORKERS:DOMESTIC’&* ECCLESIASTICAL, 


DECORATING’ COMPANY 


- MEMORIALS’ 


"333 To 341°FOURTH’AVENUE‘NEW ‘YORK’ 


.B ~WE WILL BSSTEEM THE MENTION OF THIS PAPER A FAVOR, 
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The Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. 


We beg leave to call attention to,the following editions of Tennyson's 
works published by us and to state that they have been carefully reprinted from 
the latest English Editions of the author’s text, and comprise the greatest 
variety of bindings, published by any house in this country.] 








Tennyson’s Poems. 


With portrait, vignette title, and twenty-four 
full-page illustrations by Church, Dielman, Schell, 
Harry Fenn and other artists, engraved by 


Andrew. Royal 8vo, full morocco, gilt edge, $6.00. 5 é 


(The finest edition of Tennyson ever published.) 














Olive Edition 


From the same sheets as the Library Edition, bound in pad- 
ded embossed leather covers of new design. Round corners, 


rolled gold squares, boxed, $3.00. 








Two-Volume Edition. 


Illustrated with photogravure frontispieces and 
numerous wood engravings % the best artists. . 
hite back, fancy 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 
side, gilt top, $3.00. 


New Favorite Illustrated Edition. 


Printed on fine paper, fully MMustrated, by Ganett, St. John, 
Harper, Taylor, Copeland, etc. Square 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. 
Novel and artistic designs. Cloth slip wrappers, in a cloth box, 
Also in fine leather bindings ; Persian levant, gilt edges, 
aed os tree calf, Russia calf, round corners, $6.00 ; Levant pad- 
ed, $6. 


oo. 








Imperial Edition. 


With 8 full-page illustrations by the best artists. 
Large 12mo,cloth, gilt border lines, gilt edges, $1.50. 








Lotus Edition. 


With photogravure frontispiecé and title-page, printed on fine 
— and bound in original style. 12mo, parti-cloth, white back, 
full gilt side, gilt top, boxed, $1.25. 














Library Edition. 


Printed on paper, fine 12mo,cloth, gilt top,leather 


titles, $1.50. Half calf, $3.00. 

















Mosaic Edition. 


Unique leather Binding 
artistically embossed and 
ornamented with gold, 
with white panel inserted 
inside. r2mo, full leather, 
gilt edge, boxed, $1.75. 











Venetian Bamboo 
Edition. 


Red line borders, 12mo, 
gilt edges, padded leather 
covers, embossed in black 
and gold designs, boxed, 

00, 





Handy Volume Edition. 


Separate volumes with photogravure 
forntispieces, and half-tone illustrations. 
EARLY SONNETS, ETC. IN MEMORIAM. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING. THE PRINCESS, ETC. 

Lockstey HALL, ETC, 


In dainty parti-cloth binding, gilt top, 


DOROG, WMI) 6 055K Ode ks Seo $1.00 
Full cloth, gilt edges... ............ 1.00 
Full silk, gilt edges. .........+.esee0e 1.50 
Half calf, gilt top........--eeeeeeees 2,00 
Half levant, gilt top............+... 2.00 














Red Line Edition. 


Printed on good paper, with red line 
borders, illustrated, 12mo, cloth, gilt 
edges, $1.00, 











Half 


Russia Edition. 


Bound in half leather, gilt back, cloth sides, marbled edges. Expressly 
adapted for handy reading, school and library use. 12mo, 75 cents. 











Woodbine Edition. 


Padded leather covers, hand- 
somely embossed, i2mo, gilt edge, 
boxed $1.50. 























Family Edition. 


Fully illustrated, printed on fine 
calendered paper, “< ad 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, $2.50. Em 
padded cover, $4.00. 


sed leather, 


Handy Volume Edition. 


In 8 volumes, 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 
neat cloth case, $6.00. 
Half Russia, gilt edges, $12.00. 
Half calf, gilt edges, $12.00. 














THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East 14th Street, New York. 











100 Purchase Street, Boston. 














